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H E company met at ſupper at fix o'clock; 
and afterwards,. they defired Mr. Woodville 
to continue his liſt of great 3 which he 
did in the following order. Gentlemen, I 
would firſt obſerve, that there were many emĩ- 


nent men in England in the early part of King 
Edward's reign, whom I ſhall 


ſome foreigners, but chiefly 


„ Ty: lord John of Beaumont, commonly 
called the lord John of Hainault, undle'to 


tn? 


brought-with-him ſeveral ſtrangers of dif- 


tinction for birth and merit, who entered into 


the King's ſervice, and attended him in many 


expeditions. This lord John of Hainault ſerv- 
ed the King faithfully many years; as did 


alſo his nephew, William ear] of Hainault, 
the Queen's brother. 


„„ This Prince was a noble character, and 
always faithful to his party; but he died im- 


- maturely; and after his death, his uncle chang- 
ed ſides, and was Denen in the French 


King's army. 


„During the King's expeditions into Scot- 


8 land, I find the names of the mo. wor- 
thies who attended on him: 


"E Henry, the firſt earl of Lajeafier of that 


name; who nobly ſupported the character of 


Prince of the Blood Royal, and a faithful 


ſubject; John Bohun, earl of Hereford and 
Eſſex, high conſtable of England; John 


Warenne, earl of Surry; Robert Hufford, 


earl of Suffolk; William lord Roos; John 


and Thomas, his brothers; John lord Mow- 
bray; William lord Montague; this nobleman 
was high in the favour of the King, who con- 
ſulted him upon all occaſions; he had been of 
great ſervice in freeing him from the power 
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and inſolence of Mortimer earl of March, and 
headed the party who took him priſoner and 
brought him to the ſcaffold; Hugh. lord 
Audley, and his brother fir; James, men of 
high fame and worth; I ſhall ſpeak further of 
the latter in due time and place; William 
lord Clinton; Ralph lord Baſſet; Ralph lord 
Stafford; Thomas lord Haſtings; Robert lord 
Fitzwalter; the lord Robert le Strange, and ſir 
Eubulus his brother; fir Walter Beauchamp; 
fir Nicholas Cantelupe; and WAY other 
knights. and; eſquires. VV 

Let me alſo mention a few of Fe Scots 
nobility and gentry, men of high character and 
reputation through all Europe. 

« King Robert Bruce was TR at this time, 
| quite to form a hero, . was fo accounted 
15 by all men, and will always be reckoned A 
great man among the greateſt; the lord 
Thomas Randolph, earl of Murray; James 
lord Douglas, and his brothers William, and 
4 Archibald: the lord Robert Stuart, who was 
afterwards King of Scotland; . fir James 
. bis uncle; Alexander Bruce, earl of 

x 2 3 n 
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Scotland has produced many famous men; 
1 ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome of 


them as I proceed in my catalogue. 


Every one knows that the firſt expedition 


| of King Edward into Scotland was unfortunate, 
but it was through the miſcondu@ and diſ- . 


agreement of the leaders of his own army ; for 


it is remarkable that the King's advice, though 


quite a youth, was what ought to have been 
followed in preference to that of his officers ; 
and his diſpoſition of his army was ſuch 'as 


* ſhewed- what a general he would be in due 
1 ſhall next mention Robert Vere, called 


the good earl of Oxford, a man of ſuch rare 


and excellent virtues, that he was reputed a_ 


faint; Hugh lord Courtney, created earl of 


.. Devonſhire, a nobleman of high character and 
of firſt-rate character and virtues; Henry lord. | 

| "Piercy; Ralph lord Neville; Geoffiy, lord 
Sey, admiral of the weſtern fleet. = 


4 ſhall ſpeak of three men of the higheſt 


; renown, whoſe actions would furniſh as many 
volumes; but when I come to mention ſome 
of the greateſt and moſt fortunate battles, I 1 


hall 


„ 
| ſhall have oceaſion to ſhew them as crowned 
with wreaths of never-fading Jaurels; . fir 
Walter Manny, a native of Hainault, but in 
due time a baron of England; James lord 
Audley; John lord Chandos; the names of 
theſe men include their eulogy. 
Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick; 
Reginald lord Cobham; Robert lord Bour- 
chier; Otho lord Grendeſſon; Peter his 
brother; fir Laurence Haſtings, deſcended 
from Emeric de V alence, earl of Pembroke, | 
and by the King raiſed to that honcur. 
The battle of Creſſy affords us a liſt of 
famous men in. both the contending armies, 
and makes us ſigh over their names, to think 
ſuch men ſhould loſe their lives for the am- 
bition of Princes. We till wonder at this 
marvellous. victory obtained by thirty thou- 
ſand men againſt an hundred thouſand ; 
- which muſt have been owing to the ſuperior 
| ſkill in arrangements, for great valour was 
ſhewn on both ſides. The King divided his 
army into three battalions : the firſt command - 
ed by the Prince of Wales, then juſt entered 
into his ſixteenth year, aſſiſted by the earls of 
Warwick and Oxford, Godfrey lord Har- 
court, the lords Stafford, Holland, Chandos, 
B 3 n 


„„ 
Bovrchier, Clifford, Burwaſh, and the flower 


| of the young Engliſh nobles; the ſecond bat- 
talion. was commanded by the earls of Arun- 


del and Northampton, affiſted by the lords 
Willoughby, Roos, Baſſet, Multon, fir Lewis 
Tufton, and a number of knights and gentle- 


men; the third battalion commanded by the 
King himfelf, attended by the lords Mowbray, 


Mortimer, Dagworth, Haſtings, Morley, fir 
Richard Goldſborough, fir Nele Loring, fir 


Peter Grandeſſon, fir Maurice Berkely, and 


many other perſons of diſlinction. | ; 
__ © Before the battle began, the King knighted 


fifty young gentlemen ; among whom were 
br John Beauchamp, whom he appointed to 
bear the royal ftandard, fir Guy Bryant, and 
br Robert Mauley; 3 the reft were young men 
a or great ſpirits, and fulfilled the expectations 
of their royal maſter. The event of this bat- 
tle is well known; and the remembrance of it 
_ ought to inſpire all the ſons of England with | 
ſpirit to ſupport the honour of their country. 


Let me now fpeak of the heroes' on the 
Frerich fide : no leſs than four Kings fought 


under the banners of France on that memo- 


rable day. King Philip behaved himſelf like 


A Prince of his high _ perhaps he ex- 
a yy 


„ ö 
poſed his perſon too much, when he ſhould 
rather have been attentive to the duties of a 
general: he had two horſes killed under him, 
and was, with difficulty, prevailed on to leave 
the field of battle. John of Luxemburg, 
King of Bohemia, was ſlain fighting moſt va« 
liantly; ten of his followers were found dead 
with him, with their horſes? bridles tied to that 
of their . maſter, who was almoſt blind, but 
inſiſted on being conducted where was the 
hotteſt. engagement, and where he fell witn 
them. Charles King of Navarre, and David 
King of Scotland, ſignalized themſelves. 
John duke of Normandy, the heir of France; 
Charles earl of Alengon, the French King's 
brother; John de Dreux duke of Bretagne 3 
Lewis 5 of Bourbon; Reginald duke of 
Lorrain; Gaſton Pheœbus earl of Foix; and 
many other princes and barons worthy of 
remembrance: but I only mention thoſe of 
the firſt rank in dignity and honour, - 
et is ſarpriſing that ſuch a number of heroes 
ſhould have been met together in the ſame 
day, and in ſuch a field of glory, Theſe are 
ſome of the circumſtances that render King 
Edward's reign ſo remarkable, and that will 
nn the pen of the hiſtorian to tranſmit 
B 4 them 
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them to poſterity. It is not only in the field 
that we may ſee our great King Edward ſur- 
rounded with famous men; they came from 
all parts of Europe, to attend him in his own 
court at London. He loved tilts and tourna- 
ments; and they were ſo ſplendid and magni- 
ficent, that thoſe who were preſent were ſur · 
prifed at his feſtivals, and at his ſlate, courteſy, 
and generoſity. King Edward paid due honour 
to the fair ſex; he invited the ladies to be 
preſent at his tournaments ; and the fortunate 
victors received their rewards from the hands 
of the faireſt and moſt virtuous ladies. Queen 
Philippa was an example of every public and 
private virtue: ſhe commanded an army in 
tze King's abſence more than once; ſhe was 

on the field, in a battle, wherein the King of 
Scotland was taken priſoner ; ſhe was an 
exemplary wife and mother ; ſhe brought up 
all her children at her own breaſt, and gave 


the ſtricteſt attention and care to the minuteſt 


part of their government and education; the 
was the patroneſs of merit of every kind; 
ſhe took into her own care the orphans of 
many noble families, who. loſt their mothers 
in their infancy and childhood, and bred them 
up with her own children; ſhe often, upon 
wangt; e her 


her knees, implored the King for the pardon 


of ſuch criminals as were more unfortunate 
than guilty. Never may her interceſſion for 
the ſix burgeſſes of Calais be forgotten! nor 
her nobleneſs and generoſity to them after- 
| wards. In ſhort, ſhe was every way qualified 
for the wife of an hero; the was a bleſſing to 
him, to her family, and to the nation.“ 

I rejoice to find,” faid lady Cllverly, 


_ © that you have found room in your liſt for 


te the name of a woman: I feared you would 
& not.“ God forbid, that i ſhould ever be 
ce wanting in reſpe& to the ſex, that are the 
&« ſweeteners of life and the happineſs of man- 
- <6 kind ! and, without which, the men whom 
< we now celebrate had never exiſted. I 
<« ſhould; be unworthy of the honour I now 


<< enjoy, in the preſence and attention of theſe . 
excellent ladies, if I did not, upon all oc- 


c cafions, pay them the homage which I owe 
to them. My lady knows me too well, I 
© truſt, to doubt my ſentiments, though ſhe 
© now ſmiles at her ſervant's expence : I ſhall 

e ſpeak of ſome other ladies before 55 have 

- * finiſhed my lift.” _ 

do know you, fir, and am convinced of 

185 yo honour and fincerity ; I only feared 

4 | BY: your 
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&* your great men would be too numerous to 
cc leave room for the names of women. I am 
cc pleaſed with what you have faid,” —« Shall I 
tc proceed further, madain, or ſhall I conclude 
<« for the evening? Juſt as it qo the 
40 W I refer to them,” 
ir John faid, „ Let it be as our friend 
ebe, 3 lay aſide the liſt for this evening, 
e and if any man has remarks to offer, we are 
* "ny and willing to attend to them,” ? 
C Permit me to obſerve, ſaid fir Miter, 
e that you have omitted the names of ſome 
«© knights of great note; will you allow me to 
mention them, in order to bg them to 
our remembrance ? 
Wich all my heart, fir; but; is mee | 
c named them in the order we find them in 
-< hiſtory, you cannot be certain that I have 
t omitted them 1 come to thy con- 
« clufion.” .. 
_"<You are ri ht, kr, and I ſtand correQed.” 
Not ſo. 1 beg you to name theſe gen- 
e tlemen, that I may pay them ths Os 
e e due to them? 
1 e min" dee, 
| de greateſt obligations of any men upon earth, 
de 89 to my moſt honoured father; this 
| c renders 


— —— ͤ ee — — EO — — 


* 

e renders me tenacious of their. names and 

« honours.” 

Sir John inſiſted upon his - naming | hm, 
before they proceeded any nden in x Clement” 5 
a worthies. 
will name them: fr e Bam, a 

« knight of Brabant, commonly called in En- 


 * gland fir Henry of Flanders; fir Frank van 


„Hall, a Fleming; ſir John Beauchamp; 
. Roger Morley, now lord Morley: theſe 
were my noble father's friends and favou- 


„s rites. I was born under the roof of the 


<« Jord. Morley, and the others took the care 
of my education: I can never * their 
„ merits, nor my obligations. 
Now, fir Roger,“ ſaid lady Calverly; 1 
te challenge you to give me the hiſtory of 
* your own life and adventures, which you 
s have porn me, bus. never er have _ 
filled... 

I acknowledge the 1 my ene 
lady, and when our friend's lift of worthies 
n finiſhed, I will truly diſcharge it. 

I muſt invite you to adjourn to Calverly 
= Hall,” ſaid fir John, © I have exceeded the 
time I propoſed to ſpend here. My Maria 
-© will think me unkind, and 1 fhall think | 
INT 5 B 6 0 — 
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<& & myſelf unjuſt to ſtay longer away from "7 
« wife and family.” 15 
ee T wiſh you would fetch her hither,” aid 
lady Calverly, I am unwilling to part with 
© you; and thoſe who have heard the begin- 
“ ning of our friend's e, . to hear 
es the concluſion of it. 
invite all the company to g⁰ with us 
<to the ball,” faid fir John, and I ſee no- 
<« thing that need to hinder it. 
«I give leave that you fhal ſend to the 
« te hall to-morrow, fir John; and, if Maria 
< will not come to us, we will wait on her.” 
It ſhall be as you pleaſe, my dear mother, 
_ © only let us not part ge till our * is 
& concluded.” _ 


I will ſend one 3 ds. 


** as you pleaſe, fir; let your letter be ready for | 
** 39 
3 «] conſent ; let us Aden ſeparate for this | 
« evening, and to-morrow our friend will 
e continue to entertain us. 

The company retired to their apartments, 
and agreed to ane the e the n 
evening. 

5 a vides they the 
| ſubject of the lives and actions of famous 


13 J 

men, and found it enlarged their minds and 
expanded their ideas. They thanked Mr. 
Woodville for the way he had opened for 
their entertainment and improvement. Mr. 
Thomas Baſſet reſolved to collect an aceount 
of the men of learning and ingenuity of the 
nage, and either to ſend or bring it to Mr. 
Woodville. This gentleman was deſtined to 
the church, and, by his virtues and abilities, 
promiſed to become eminent in his profeſſion: 
the elder n n to an * 
and rewardſs. h 

The next morning fir John diſpatched h his 
meſſenger to Calverly Hall, with a letter of 

invitation to his Maria, telling her that he only 
wanted her company to make his happineſs 
complete, and adding the requeſt of his mother 
and ſiſters. In the afternoon his meſſenger 
returned, in company of two others, to Cal- 
verly Hall; one from his lady, another from 
fir Richard Woodville to fir Roger de Claren- 
don. They were admitted into the Hall, and 
told their meſſages, and preſented the letters 
they brought. Sir John's ſervant ſaid, he un- 
derſtood that lady Calverly's ſervants brought 
letters to invite his young lady to the hower; 
and ag his buſineſs was to urge fir John's re» 

| wn 


3 < 


| - turn home, he thought it beſt for them to re- 


turn, and wait further orders before _ ſhould 


£9 to the Hall. 


The gentlemen retired to a their Jetters; 
2 ſome hours after, they deſired the ladies 
to meet them in the parlour. Sir John ſaid, 


his lady deſired him to return home as ſoon 


as poſſible; that fir Richard Woodville, his 


| lady and her ſiſter, with two other gentlemen, 
were come to viſit him at the Hall; that fir 


Richard brought letters of conſequence to fir 
Roger de Clarendon, and deſired they might 
be ſent without delay. She had, therefore, 


diſpatched a ſpecial meſſenger from fir Richard 


with one of her own. Sir Roger faid, he had 


no ſecrets to conceal from this company; he 


would, therefore, read them a letter, which 
tame from his agents in London, and contained 
fone intereſting particulars. Lady Calverly 
thanked him for this mark of affection and 
— * letter was as follows: 


E 


2 211 lee WE think eee to . your 


. . of the following particulars; we truſt 
ithat you are already well acquainted with the 


anconitancy and fickleneſs of the King's diſ- 


Poſition, equally ready to pardon and to puniſh, 
A. 8 x | to 


* 


* 
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to reſent and to forget injuries; you will not, 
therefore, be ſurpriſed at freſh proofs of this 
unſteady mind. The duke of Lancaſter and 
the lord Thomas Holland have been very 


urgent with the King to forgive the lord John 
Holland, and to receive him into his favour. 
The duke ſaid, it would be very much to the 


King's diſhonour to let his brother ſuffer the 
extremity of the law like a common malefactor; 


that he had already been ſufficiently puniſhed 


by lying in priſon, and by having his life put in 
jeopardy; that the aſſaſſins had been puniſhed; 
juſtice had had its courſe, and it was now time 
that mercy ſhould ſucceed. The lord Holland 
urged the penitence of his brother; that he 
was truly concerned for his paſt conduct, and 

if his -highneſs would pardon him, and admit 


him to his royal preſence and favour, he ſhould 
never again have IG to n or e 


him. L 
« The King withliood their ſolicitations for 


ſeveral days, but at laſt he gave way all at once; 


he ſigned thre pardon and ſent it by his brother. 
He ſaid. Tell John, that I make one con- 
. * dition; that he ſhall aſk pardon of fir Rog 


© de Clarendon, for the miſchiefs done by his 


— 


EI o 
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* emiſſaries, *94-that-be (hall be his friend in 
t future. , 
The lord Holland. n himſelf at the 
King's feet, he embraced his knees, and pro- 
miſed for his brother, that he ſhould do all that 
his highneſs had or ſhould: command. 
He ran to the priſon immediately, and rea- 
leaſed his brother ; and as ſoon as he was new 
dreſſed, he brought him to wait on the King. 
The brothers paid their acknowledgments, 
they ſhed tears of joy. The King embraced 
them both; he called them his dear brothers; 


he hoped nothing would ever happen to divide 


affection in future. They ſupped with the 
King, who ſhewed every mark of ſincere re- 
conciliation. A few days after, the duke of 
Lancaſter made a requiſition to the King in 
behalf of the lord Thomas Holland, who claim 
ed the earldom of Kent, in right of his mo- 
ther, who was ſole heireſs of that honour, and 
W was her firſt-born fon and heir. 
„The King allowed his e, _ con- 
firmed it by a new patent. 
The duke ſaid, It were well Show your 
46 « highneſs ſhould confer ſome honour upon 
e pang: brother wm he being, as it 
4 2 6 were, 


ie Of 
<« mercy and goodneſs.” The King was 
now. in an humour to conſent to any thing, 
and he created the lord John earl of Hunt- 
ington; thus is he rewarded for all his bad ac- 
tions; and your honour muſt, pay "rm to 
him as your ſuperior. ” 
John Beaufort, eldeſt fon of 4 aha of 
Lancaſter by his third wife Catharine Swinford, 
but born in the life time of his ſecond wife, 
and therefore unqueſtionably illegitimate, is 
created earl of Somerſet; and thus is the duke 


rewarded for his mediation in behalf of the 


Hollands, and they are all in ' wig: n, 
with the King. PE. ; 
„The King's intended; journey 1 
delayed for another, year. Every thing goes 
on ſmoothly in appearance, but many people 
are diſcontented, and diſguſted with * n 8 
character and conduct. | | 

We think it our duty to 1 your Si | 
not to be long from court; your enemies have 


again the ear of the King; there is no great 


reliance to be had upon his fame unleſs yon 

are preſent to ſpeak for yourſelf. - 5 | 

Me hope your Honour: will pardon this j 
ata ; freedom, 


1 1 
freedom, and accept it as a proof of the — 


of _ en ſervants, 

15 | BERTRAM CriproN. po 
2 RoBERT SEAGRAVE.” 
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This nn v afforded a ſubject of much e con- 
3 to the gentlemen. Sir John Cal- 
verly was of opinion, that it was bad policy in 
* a King to create a great number of new ho- 
© nours; that it made them too cheap; that it 
<& created envy and jealouſy in the people; and 
t the ſovereign could not be aſſured of gaining 
& more friends to himſelf; for ſuppoſing the 
«© 'new-made lords to be conſtantly loyal to 
< himſelf, he can have no ſecurity of their ſue- 

e ceſſors, and he will have the more a on 
his conduct. It ſeems to me, faid fir 
Roger de Clarendon, that all theſe depend 
c upon the judgment of the King, in the 
© choice of the perſons: whom he ennobles. : 
« By raiſing great and good men to thoſe dig- _ 
& nities, a King does honour to himſelf; by 
«conferring them on unworthy perſons, he 
© expoſes himſelf to ridicule and contempt, 
« not only of his own ſubjects, but by thoſe 
5 * _ Princes, and other nations. [ 

. agree 
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agree with you, brother, th t they ſhould 
« not be lowered in reſpect, by making them 
« too cheap. In regard to the inſtances before 
ce us, I muſt ſay a few words in favour of 
te them, although one of them is my greateſt 
e enemy. The relations of the royal family 
« ought to bear ſome marks of diſtinction, to 
ese make them reſpectable in the eyes of the 
<< people. If their own qualities make them 
&« diſtinguiſhed, theſe will adorn and reward 


<« them ; and if otherwiſe, it will keep them 


above contempt. The lord Thomas Hol- 
c land is a worthy gentleman, and he claims 
© the honour by right of blood. Of the lord 
John Beaufort I ſay nothing, becauſe I ſtand 
in the ſame predicament, and am more rwe 
&« ly related to the King 
Setting theſe aſide,” ſaid fir Jotin, 4 1 
et muſt ſet out to-morrow for Calverly Hall. 
<« cannot bear to part with company I like ſo 
« well. I invite, I beg, I inſiſt, that you all 
« accompany me thither. I take no denial; 
4 ſo prepare yourſelves to ſet out with me.” 
Sir Roger faid, © I cannot leave my Mabel, 
having ſo lately enjoyed her . e | 


e « muſt excuſe me.” 


Lou cannot e Sir Roger, that I 
meant 


meant to exclude the ladies; they are a ne- 
« ceſfary part of our ſociety: They are en- 
<« paged to hear the remainder of my friend 
« Clement's liſt of famous men; they expect 
* to be ſtill further gratified by hearing your 
* own hiſtory. We cannot be deprived of 
<« hearing it, nor they of our part of the en- 
te tertainment. We muſt then ns 
T and ſhare theſe advantages.” 

Mabel made objections; ſhe wiſhed to be 
left behind. Sir John reproved her for wiſhing 
to deprive them of fir Roger's company. Her 
mother and fiſter declared their reſolution of 
ſtaying, unleſs ſhe went with them. At length 

| the was over-ruled, or over-perſuaded, to go 
with them. A wain was prepared, with ſeats 
and cuſhions for the ladies; the gentlemen 
were to eſcort them. Sir Roger deſired to go 
with the ladies, and his ſervant was to lead his 
horſe. Sir John and his ſervant ſet out early 
in the morning, wah intent to be their Har, 

„( --:-;- 

The two Mr. Baſſets went home to their 
father, who had deſired to ſee them, with pro- 
miſe to meet them in a few days, if he per- 
* them, at Calverly Hall. 


The ladies went, by aly ſtages; they Nepe 
two 


1 
* „ 


'T In 4 
two nights on the road, and did not reach the 
Hall till the third day ; they were joyfully re- 
ceived by their relations and friends there. 
They were joyfully welcomed at Calverly 
Hall; they ſpent a week in all the cordiality of 
friendſhip ſtrengthened by the ties of blood. 
Sir John would not ſuffer Clement to pro- 
ceed in his inveſtigation of names and charac- 
ters of eminent men, till the Mr. Baſſets 
ſhould come to them, or ſend xs for _—_ 
ing away. | 
In the mean time, they cave upon the 
times they lived in, and ſometimes ſignified 
doubts and fears of ſtorms approaching. Sir 
Richard Woodville warmly defended the cha- 
rater of the King upon all occafions. He 
was one of thoſe men, who think a King can 
do no wrong, in the literal ſenſe. Clement 
aſſerted, that a King cannot have a right to do 
wrong, but is limited by the laws of the land, 
and by an equitable explanation of them. Sir 
Richard would allow of no explanation, nor 
limitation, but maintained that the King was 
above the laws. Sir John Calverly was the 
moderator, and could hardly wy them friends 2 
with each other. 
Wuin a fortnight. after this family meet - 


ing 


{ 2 0 
ing at Calverly Hall, Mr. Thomas Baſſet 
arrived there, with a letter from his father 
ſir Nicholas to fir John Calverly, to this 
effect: | 
He was much 5 that his eldeſt "3 
ſhould: be ſcorned and rejected by Edith Cal- 
verly. He could not conſent that he ſhould 
come to the hall, unleſs ſhe would give encou- 
| ragement to his addreſſes; but, if ſhe would 
conſent to that, Mr. Ralph ſhould wait upon 
her, as it was his duty to do, That his ſon 
preferred her to all other women, and was 
ready to offer her his hand, life, and ſervices ; Z 
but, as he preſumed to ſay, that his ſon was 
not unworthy of any lady's favour, he could 
not ſuffer him to be made a mocking-ſtock, 
— flatter any. woman's pride or diſdain. That 
himſelf had given proof of his reſpe& for the 
.Calverly family, by ſeeking their alliance. He 
faluted fir John and the ladies, and ſent his 
reſpectful ſervices to ſir Roger de Clarendon. - 
This letter cauſed a. freſh perſecution to the 
poor Edith, and a renewal of fears and doubts 
to Clement Woodville... She perſiſted in her 
refuſal ; ſhe begged of Mr. Thomas Baſſet to 
 forbear to urge her any further upon this ſub- 
5 | ? 55 his 
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E 
his brother, and wiſhed to- conſider them both 
as the friends of her ee but not as a 
tions of it. | | 
Mr. Thomas aſked a. private wed 
which Edith readily granted. He then told 
her, that, in his own private opinion, he was 
perſuaded, that ſhe had a preferable regard for 
ſome other man, and, if ſhe would frankly 
own it to him, he would no longer urge her 


in behalf of his brother, —Edith replied, 'he - 


was not yet her confeſſor, and had no right to 
expect ſuch a confeſſion. That is true, 
<© madam,” ſaid he, but, as you have owned 
« a reſpe& for both, Taſk it as a mark of. your 
«© friendſhip ; I give you my word and honour 
ce that I will keep it ſafely in my own boſom, 
and not diſcloſe it to any perſon without 
your permiſſion.” Upon this condition, 


fir, | own: that there is ſuch a perſon, and 


„ now 1. hope that you are ſatisfied with 
„ me.“ I am, madam, and I thank you 
for this communication. I will not even 
e preſume to gueſs at the perſon, but I will 
inſiſt on my brother's giving up his hopes 
* and pretenſions to you; I beg you to reſt 
<< afſured of my reſpect and an 


Fi. N me with your e ee ae ee 
ban. * | 5 | After 


W 


r 


rain, and arrogant 3 the - younger, ſenſible, 
* A, : 
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Aſter this interview: they were vere ent rely 

to extend his father's permiſſion of ſtaying a 
few days only. He begged Mr. Clement to 
proceed with his liſt of illuſtrious men, and 
that the evenings might be appropriated to 
this purpoſe during his ſtay at the hall. Both 
Himſelf and fir Roger obſerved, that fir Richard 


"Woodville . took pleaſure in contradicting 


whatever Mr. Clement aſſerted, and that he 
could not ad eg in . account whh 2 
ws. to himſel. 

Lady Calverly ee ar how of: his 


: Jails to relate the hiſtory of his own life -F 


and adventures. He acknowledged. her claim 
upon him. He faid, that, in order tõ render 
It intereſting, he ſhould intermix many inci- 
dents relative to his illuſtrious father, and his 


_ choſen friends and companions z- that he had 


taken memorandums of this kind, and muſt 
have recourſe to them on many. occaſions. 


He told her, privately, that he ſhould-not begin | 


his biſtory till after the departure of fr Ri- 


chard Woodville. He obſerved that the cha- 
racters and ſentiments of theſe two brothers 
were very different. The elder was proud, 


5 TI 1) | 
modeſt, and courteous, but that he did not 
want courage to maintain his principles and 
opinions upon proper occaſions. ; 

Lady Calverly joined in the praiſes of Cle- 
ment, and avowed-her friendfhip for him, and 
confidence in him. | 

Sir Roger profeſſed the warmeſt attachment 
to him, and declared that he would take every 
opportunity that offered to proye it, and ſtudy 
to ſerve him upon all occaſions. 

Sir Richard Woodville and Mr. Baſſet left 
the hall ſoon after, and the following day fir 
Roger de Clarendon began his hiſtory of his 
life and adventures. 

When the city of Calais had, after the was 
ſiege, ſurrendered itſelf to the invincible King 
Edward, he ſent the illuſtrious earl of War- 
wick, the earl of Stafford, the lord Walter 
Manny, and the two Marſhals of his army, to 
take poſſeſſion of the town. He ordered thaw: 
to ſecure the perſons of all the nobility and 
gentry they ſhould find there, and to ſend all 
the burgeſſes and commonalty, with the reſt 
of the inhabitants, out of the town; declaring, 
that he was reſolved to re-people it with 
Engliſhmen only: upon whoſe affection and 
fidelity he could rely in future times” 
Vor. II. TC cm 
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But firſt, 8 to his wonted, goodneſs 


wn. humanity, he ſent plenty of proviſions of 


all ſorts. into thy town, and ordered that the 
commons ſhould | be allowed to ſtay. three days 


in the town, till they were refreſhed, and able 
to go their journey to whatever, Places NY 
deſiret. 


« They. as their 9 Sh % ach N 


i dineſs, and their digeſtive powers were ſo 
much weakened with long. abſtinence, that 


upwards. of three hundred died within the 


limited three days. 


ee The remainder were obliged to bet out. on 


; their melancholy j journey, weeping and lament- 
| ing. that they were compelled . thus to leave 


their dear native place. They were allowed 
to take with them victuals for two days“ 


journey ; many of them died on the way, but 


ſome went on as far as St. Omer 's. 


The King ſent orders to the e of 8 
Aunt to ſend, over thirty- ix ; ſubſtantial 


citizens of London, with their wives and fami- 


lies, to dwell in Calais, promiſing to provide 
them with houſes, and every other accommo- 
rr n 
He likewiſe 1 "AE to 4 oyer r arti- 
fers and mechanicks of every kind, with en- 
 couragement 
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0 uragement to all” ſuch” as choſe to come 


 thither, It is ſaid that the greater part of 


thoſe who went over, were of the county of 


Kent. By theſe means, "the city of Catais 
Was ſoon re · peopled to the King's ſatisfaction. 
The King gave moſt of the principal 


houſes to his knights and followers, and to all 


thoſe who were concerned in the reduction lo 


whom he rewarded liberally beſide. 
King Edward was very diligent in dei. 
ing for the maintenance and defence of Calais: 
he appointed the lord John Montgomery, an 
Engliſh baron of approved valour and expe- 
rience; to be governor of the town; but he 


made E meric di Pavia, a famous Lombard, 
captain of the” caſtle, aſſiſted by other officers 
4 the m ſt approved valour and fidelity. 


1 FA 23 
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As ſoon as Calais was ſettled to the King's 
catisfaQtion; the Prince of Wales, attended by 


his knights,” and a ſtrong detachment of ſol- 
diers, rode as far as the liver Somme? from, 


whenee he returned with Areas Aba of 


6 e and proviſions. 


In this excurſion he was accompanied vy 
en of his favorite knights and companions; 


wn en, van Hall, 2” Wann fir Henry 


t 8 1 


Eam, a knight of F. landers, fir John Beau- 
champ, fir William Eland, and fr Roger 
Morley, Engliſhmen. Theſe gentlemen rode 
with the Prince before the army, and conyerſed 
by i the way on various ſubjects. T. hey over- 
took ſeveral ſtraggling parties of the poor 
fugitive Calaiſans ; they ſpoke kindly to them, 
and the Prince ave, them money for . 
ſublitence. 
4 Paſling in a | narrower way, "pls. a 1 — — 
they ſaw a group of women, and heard a diſ- 
ma ſhriek from among them. 
They rode up to the place, where they aw. 
a woman laid on the ground fainting, and 
ſome others trying to recover her; two yourg 
girls hung about her neck and were lamenting 
over her; they ſhrieked out, Oh! my 
% mother? my deareſt mother] do not leave us 
< alone in the world; we have a ti but. | 


19018 


to the ke 1. 5 alighted "2k, their horſes, : 
they took the young girls from their mother, 
18 74 450 them to give her air; one of them | 


1 a 0 he poured 
ſome 
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deliverers. * 15 
While the laid were TOP in n this way, 
the Prince and his companions were obſerving 


C 20 F 
fome of | it into he mouth of the ek lady; the 
ſwallowed it; by degrees the revived, opened 
her eyes and looked around her. ae 
FT he firſt objects that preſented tbemlelves 
were her daughters in the arms of two ſtrangers, 
and herſelf ſupported by two others. | She 
claſped her hands together; ſhe lifted up ber 
eyes to heaven; the fetched a deep ſigh, and 
exclaimed, ,* Again we are priſoners! .. I, ſhalt 
«ſoon be out of your power; but, oh! my 
daughters, what will become of you? oh 1. 
that you could die with me, and eſcape a 
e fate more cruel than death The Prince 


came forward, and ſpoke to her: witt his uſual 


grace and courteſy. He beſought her to be 
comforted; he told her who he was; that 
ſhe and her daughters were fafe under his 


protection; and that his ſervants ſhould convey, | 


them to any place ſhe ſhould name. 

The young maidens ran to her; they 
embraced and comforted her; they kneeled to 
the Prince, and thanked him for his aſſiſtance; | 
they called the gentlemen. their friends and 


5 


their beauty, and attention to their mother. 
C3 The 
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. ocily: two — ek both) of them en 

fectly beautiful; and the mother ſſiewed that ſhe 
had been fo when of their age, and that fick- 
neſs and grief had altered her more than time. 
While the Prince's attention was engaged, 
ſir Henry Eam obſerved, that it was impoſſible 
to convey the lady in her preſent ſtate to any 
diſtance; that they ſhould look about for ſome 
houſe or cottage, where ſhe might be ſheltered 
and 29d __ ſne Tn to n * 


nn,, ilhar path; bin "TP 


de ene was eee | 
he ordered ſome of the- ſoldiers: to go forward, 
and ſeek out a retreat for theſe unfortunate 
travellers. While they were gone, the Prince 
made the lady ſenſible of his good offices, and 
in ſome degree compoſed her mind; ſnhe paid 
her e as well a8 * eg 
allowed. 18728 : . 9 | 


„ The ſoldiers 3 ene one _ them 


related that there was a cottage not more than 
- half a mile off. They ſuppoſed it to be unin- 


-habited ; but upon their going up ſtairs, a 
: wotnan came and threw herſelf at their feet, 
aſſuring them that ſhe did not come thither to 
| re but e reſt herſelf after 


vn her daughters on each „ 


her weary Journey Et Calais, and implored 


their: mercy and protection; that they pro- 


miſed her both, and charged her to ſtay where 


the was till they ſhould return; that they were 
| ſeeking a place of ' ſhelter for ſame ladies who 


were taken ill, and had fainted on their way, 


and would be ad of Her attendance and aſſiſt- 
ance, She alked for- victuals, and they, gave 
her ſome, bidding her fear e ang Gat 
their return. 15 


440 Phe Plies ped of their du, 
and bade thein prepare to remove the ladies 
to this retreat. | They tore down branehes 
from the trees, and made of them a kind of 
barrow, upon Which they placed the fick lad. 


# *=x 


Four ſoldiers carried i it, and they were re- 


Bec by others in turn; the Prince and his 
companions attended them. 


« They proceeded flowly to the 8 


hey found the good woman waiting for them 
at the door. She was terrified at the approach 
of an army, but was ſoon relieved from her 
: fears by the fight of the lady and her daugh- 
ters. Holy Virgin! who is it that I ſee? 
Madame Durefort and her daughters l 

150 "Ry it you, Madelaine,” ſaid the eldeſt daugh- 


C4 ter, 
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ter, te how came you here, and what i is become 
. — Colin your buſband? Pods Alas!” ſaid 
the, c poꝰ r Colin, died of « over-eating after the 
Rig” py proviſions. into Calais; and I 
nd think I was . hither to be, your, ſervant 
v once again. TAP 

The Prince enquired who Madelaine. was. 
Griflenne,” the eldeſt young lady, told him 
that the had formerly been their ſervant; 
that ſne married a peaſant whoſe name was 
Colin; that when the country was ravaged by 
the contending armies, he retired into Calais, 

and became one of the ſoldiers of the. garriſon... 
| © The Prince retained Madelaine as ſervant 
to Madame Durefort, and he ordered one of 
his own ſervants to ſtay with her beſide. FRI 
<< He left them proviſions of every kind, and 
| money to buy more ; he then departed with 
his army, and was followed by the ble | 
and prayers of this relieved family. 

He returned i in ten days, and found Ma. 
dame Diirefort much better, but fill i in a very 
* detlitiing fate” of health; ſhe was under con- 
| ſtant apprehenſions that this cottage would be 

liable to continual diſturbance and depreda- bo: 

| tions, "and it ſeemed that the proprietors muſt. ba 
have left it 22120 that account. * returned 

707 ; N51 89 F538 1 1 her 
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1 
her moſt grateful acknowled igments for the 
Prince's generous aſſiſtance: there was only 
one more favour ſhe preſumed to beg, arid that 
the feared he could not grant.” Speak it, 
« madam, faid he, and, if it is in my power, 
depend on it.—* It is, that I may be per- 
«© mitted to die in Calais. My father was a 
citizen of Calais; my huſband, who was. 
1 4 gentleman of family, reſided there, to gra- 
« tify him and me; he now lies buried there, 
„ and 1 ſhall ſoon want a reſting place beside 
him: this is my wiſh, and I e IT. - 
| « bighneſs to eratify . 
hat will be difficult to effect, aid . 
| Prince, * the King is fo ſet againſt | the Calaif= 
; « ans, that he will not ſaffer —_ of them to 
beten t .. 
0. Sir Roger Morley then came forward and 
i ſpoke. „ Your highneſs knows I have an 
e houſe in Calais, which the King gave me 
« T offer it to this unfortunate lady and her 
60 family; 4 FF: will fay they are captives, which 
«© we took on our return, and I think no fur- 
« ther enquiries will be made,” —<* It ſhall be i 
<< ſo;” ſaid the Prince, 1 4 confgn them to f 
“ your eare, but I do not mean to acqui 
« R of the office of their protector. 
C 5 The 
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„ The Ladies. threw. themſelves at his feet; 
they embraced his knees and kiſſed, his hand; 
they ſhewed the moſt ardent, gratitude for is 
generous care and kindneſs towards them. 
After. ſome further conſultation, it was deter- 
mined to place the ladies and their ſer vant in a 
waggon, which was laden with corn; they 
ſat upon the ſacks, and thus rode ſafe and 
eaſy. They did not enter Calais till the cloſe 
of day, and were conveyed to the houſe of 


ſir. Roger Morley. The Prince undertook to 


provide for them, and he viſited ang com- 

forted them frequently. f ot 
1 Madame Duxefort did Par "0 or a 
month after her return to Calais; and, ac- 
cording, t to her, defire, ſhe was buried by her 
huſband and her father. With her laſt breath 
ſhe recommended her daughters to the care of 
. fir Roger Morley; ſhe wiſhed them to be 
placed in a convent, as the moſt ſecure retreat, 
as ſoon, as poſlible after her death. Sir Baur 
. them to the liſe of Fab a 
. ke would conſult the Prince, who was then 
abſent, and alſo the inclination of the young 
ladies; but ſhe might depend that they ſhould 
be  honourabl y. Hos, n provided for. 
nt "The 
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The young ladies were orerohelmed with. 
gtief for their mother's death: as ſoon as they 
began to recover ne Gracienne, the eldeſt, 
begged of fir Roger to place them in a con- 
vent, according to the wiſh of her mother: he 
evaded the ſubject, and referred to the Prince. 
Gracienne was above two years older than her 
ſiſter, of courſe ſhe was more womanly; ; her 
mother's leſſons were freſh in her memory, 
and ſhe was reſerved and prudent in her beha- 
viour to men. Adela, the youngeſt, was the 
child of nature; the ſpoke what came directly 
from the heart, without reſtraint or diſguiſe. 
| They'b both ſhewed reſpect and gratitude to the 
Prince, but Adela's was but little ſhort of ido- - 
latry. When he was preſent ſhe never took 
her eyes off him; when abſent the was incef- 
fantly talking of him; when he arrived the 
flew'to meet him, proſtrated herſelf at bis feet, 
and kiſſed his hand in tranſports of j joy! ; ls 
always raiſed and embraced her, and, ung wares 
to bimſelf, Kindled i in his heart a flame he had 
 Hever felt before. een REP em 
134 It was perfectly natural that he could be 
: revfibre of the gratitude and tenderneſs of 2 
beautiful and innocent girl, whoſe : only failing 
way "a apparent weaknefs'for him. e 
. „Sir 
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44 Sir Roger Morley felt 2 growing paſſion 
for Gracienne, but all the advances were on 
his ſide ; ſhe received them with reſerve, and 
when he grew urgent, ſhe reminded him of 
his promiſe to her mother, to be the protector 
of her honour, and that he, ought not to be 
the violstor of it. Her behaviour was ſo 
right and ſo prudent, that he found his reſpect 
for her increaſe daily with his love, and that 
He was more in her power than ſhe in his ; 
yet he could not conſent t to her r Hangs Fes 
1n-a-convent. 
ee When e ha . 37h with * lter, 
the remonſtrated on the freedom of her. beha« 
viour-to. the Prince, ard the danger ſhe in- 
curred. by it. Adela made exceptions in his 
favour, that ſhewed too plainly her heart was 
completely conquered by him. 

Sir Roger Morley once GW e a-con- 
verſation to this effect: . The Prince of 
&« Wales,“ ſaid Adela, © is not to be limited 
% like other men; be is a ſuperior being, and 
0 as ſuch I pay my homage to him; you 
1 never ſee me behave ſo to other men. : 

lt is from, this notion that your danger 

* ariſes,” Anſwered; Gracienne, you are in 
« ee any other man.“ 7a e 
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Nor yet from him, ſiſter; he is all that 
eis great and good in man ; I would facrifice 
$1 wit, life for him, if it would do him ſervice,” 

«Better do that a n banner 
api, Aue , enen 
<6 You are very f m to remind 
ods often. I wiſh I was of his own ſex, 
„ and honoured by being his ſervant! 1 
<< ſhould ſee him every day, and all day long; 
seie would ſpeak to me, and give me his 
commands; I ſhould fly to execute his 

* orders; I would attend him in all his ex- 
< peditions; I would go with him to hattle; 

„would throw. myſelf between him and 
danger; and my body ſhould be a rampart 

and a ſhield to him; I ſhould live and die 
for him, and that I ſhould think the greateſt 

6 honour * n CEC? ae burſt Into 
10 Por las: doh vio For youy” ia 

Game: TO” Ki) + HSC 

„ Ves. Vou felt ven eee 
. — me: you threaten me with a eonvent 3 

« you would tear me from the fight of him 
_**, whoſe preſence is dearer to me than the light 
of the . and ne 
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46 The Prince will ſoon go to England, and 
< then I hope you will ae. more reaſotiable 
A and more'perſuadable.” a | 

No, fiſter, I ſhall not; ee no t . 
** ſee. my Prince, I do not deſire to fee Any 
et other object; I do not wiſh to live.” 
„Alas my ſiſter, we had better die both 
e than live diſhonoured: my nee is 


taken; I will go into the convent.” 


When you do, I will follow you, nnd die 
there, if nothing leſs will fatisfy you.“ 
They both vept; and here ended the conver- 
fationy- and _— "retired" to weir own apart- 
Wett e a4; Lan ont 2 


2 e When the Prince terörben en 660 Calis | 
he had a long conference with fir Roger Mor- 


ley, who confeſſed his love for Gracienne, and 


Bis wiſli to marry her; but he feared that his 


father, the lord Morley, would be highly 
bffended, He was diſtreſſed and unreſolved, 


and aſked the Prince what was to be done 


go to England 22 J have aſked myſelf th KR 


$6 anſwer it to my own ſatisfacti Ir Feindt | 
V cpnſeat-to ſhutthem- up in a convent, nor 


yet take them to ä If you would 
Ne 5 * 


. 
<& indeed: marry Gracienne, ſhe and you would 
ce become the protectors of Adela, and that 
© would-pleaſe me better than any e 1 
<& cou'd be propoſed. itrn 1 tin 6 
„ Ah}: re 1 
0 « ſhould: think it my duty to ſeparate Adela 
& from your highneſs as ſoon as poſſible, for 
* ſhe loves 8 too much for her een and. 
her peace.“ a 
No, Morley, you ould not be & er 
Lad 1 like the innocent prattle of oy ſweet 
* hi too well to part with he.. 
J overheard a een mee ai 
« two lovely ſiſters, which has given me the 
< higheſt opinion of the virtue and prudence 
c of Gracienne, and of the danger that Adela 
<.incurs-by converſing with your highneſs: 1 
< reſpe&t the memory of Madame Durefort; 
„will not break my word to her; I cannot 
e bear the thought of ſedueing Gracienne; I 
vill either marry her or put her into à con- 
„vent; and in Kcher eas her flter will "be 
66 her companion. 2 * ea B £37 HOY ce 
What did you "Ie dienen; tell me "ns 
«6 particulars.” e 1 (9, 08/5219 O06 
Sir Roger related all dani he heard: the 
Prince ma TG at 6 the ſtrong 
DOR? ane 


. ͤ—KRm hm ð ) h A 2 . At 


- 
” 


aſſection of Adela. · Deareſt girl! charming 

% Adela! Wonldſt-thow indeed live for me, 

« or die for me? Thou ſhalt then live in my 

arms and in my heart? 191104 27 

My lord, you increaſe my perplexitie s 

mk hoped: What I ſaid wonld have had 4 
+ different effect; that you would have con- 
eſſeſ ehe neceſſity of nn 

« vent. 1 eld 
What to kill her, after what ſhe has 

« ſaid ? No; never will L give my conſent to 

eſuch a meaſure. Say no more, ſir Roger. 1 

60 vi . — tee thy Prines 


ane eee all private con- 
ference with him. When the Prince left 
eue TIP any ; ing: | 
* conkder and ale your reſolution; whe E 
is taken, let me know, and then L will take 


te mine. 0 * 1 00 ü ir on 


dir Roger was full of care, doubt, and 


hicaſcl6ithe-bumbleſt-of her fervants, and er- ae 
en Havoure mide thee 9 
nn - ſpoke 


1 4 1 


- _ fakend her mother with the deepeſt reſpect, 
and vowed he would not bea his word to hen 
| in any reſpect. eck 4406 A 301 1 00 
After a ſhort Ae da prince returned, 
- and declared his reſolution of attending his 
royal father to England, where he had deter- 
mined to keep the Chriſtmas feſtival; and had 
ſummoned the ief officers to nn 
tine, 1 
Sir Roger Morley begged. private audience 
of the Princez, he propoſed to place. the ladies 
in a convent, not as novices, but as boarders, 
till chey ſhould raturn to Calais in the ſpring- 
By your leave, ir Roger,” ſaic ches 
«. your's. I declared myſelf their protedton 
ce and gave you the care of them as my ſubs. / 
© ſhall. decide for themſelves. I have offered 
t to give you my intereſt with Gracienne, ix 
“ will take care of them both; be that 28 it 
% may, you ſhall have nothing to do with: - 
Adela; Lclaim her as my prize, aud ill 
©; 08, on and ie come between bn 25 


bog << . 
FX: B 24015 2 | ir 
| f o 


6 l 
Sir Röger wis diſtreſſed; he kept filence; 
the Prince ſent to requeſt the ladies" company; 
they came immediately. After the uſual 
eourtefies the Prince told them he was under 
a neceſſity of attending the King his father to 
England; ſir Roger muſt go with him; and 


he wiſbed to place them in ſafety during their | 


abſence. He deſired: them to ſpeak their own 
wiſhes ; they were at liberty to ſtay where they 
were, or to retire into a convent during his 
abſence. * ez ee ee ne g. wn 
Graeienne faid, „It had always been her 
, 80 06 wo,” and anſwered for her aner 
aſſent to do the fame. 
en The Prince deſired 46-explaio;; Prey 
meant them as boarders, for 'a few months 
any; and not with a view to the veil. 
He inſiſted upon this, as the condition upon 
eh he would conſent to their going there. 
Jracienne heſitated; Adela was ſilent. Sir 
Hager feared” he ſhould loſe Gracienne; he 
took his reſolution that inſtant. He threw 
himſelf at her feet, and humbly beſought her 
to accept him for her huſband, and appealed 
to the Prince as the witneſs of his honour and 
ſincerity. He confirmed his offer, and left it 
to Gracienne whether to marry him im- 
| | mediately. 


| „ 
mediately, or to rgb in a convent till their 
, (Og Prances #1! tt" * eee "OE 
Gracienne "deſired time to wk and 
decide: The Prince gave her twenty-four 
; hours only, ſaying their nne 
more could not be allo we. 
The next day they met again at an hour 
We Gracienne reſolved that her ſiſter 
and ſelf ſhould reſide in the convent during 
their abſence, and when they ſhould return to 
France, ſhe would give her hand to fir Roger 
Morley. This point being ſettled to the en- 
tire ſatisfaction of all parties, the Prince went 
to the principal convent in Calais; he deſited 
the abbeſs to take charge of two young ladies 
that were under his protection, the elder of 
which was contracted to one of his moſt dear 
and intimate friends. He deſired they might 
be treated with the greateſt reſpect and 
kindneſs, and paid for half a yeai's board be- 
fore hand; he likewiſe paid a ſum of money 
into the abbeſs's hand for their convenĩences, 
and for their uſe and pleaſure. The abbeſs 
was well pleaſed to receive ſuch boarders. 
Within three days the young ladies were 
| lodged there, and in a week ee, their protec- 
1 tors . for b M CPL 70 
5 Aig3eiboas | A few 


8 . 
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e A few months after the re- peopling and 
ſettlement of Calais, it was in danger of being 
betrayed into the hands of the French. The 


French King would not  opetily avow the 


treacherous buſineſs ; but privately, under his 
connivance, the Lord Geoffry de Charney 
carried on a treaty with fir Emeric di Pavia, 
to put him into poſſeſſion of the caſtle for the 
ſum of twenty thouſand-crowns in gold. Sir 
Emerie ebuld not withſtand the offer; he 
agreed to give up the caſtle on the aft day of 
December at midnight, and the money was 
to be delivered into his hands before he ad · 
mitted Gharanpt and his _ into the caftle by. 
2 paſſage. AL ice, 
- ,4Emerie's ſeeretary, more faithful to the 
King,: diſcovered this treaty by letter, and 
offered his beſt ſervices on the occaſton- The 
King by his aſſiſtance enticed fir Erneric to, 
come over to him in London, as h 
deſire to ſee and conſult e an affair of. 
great conſequence. He thinking it impoſſible 
that his private treaty ſnould be made een 
io the King, came over immediately; he was 
met by thoſe appointed to receive him, and 
conducted into the King's private cloſet, with 
55 70 one perſon a beide. The King 
| n. 


Ly 


; „ I 

e and laſt. of all (ſaid he) I have entruſted to 
&« your bands that, which, I proteſt; aſter my 
< wife and family, is deareſt to me, namely the 
40 caſtle of Calais, which commands the town: 
« That town which I had ſo long deſired, and 
66 lo dearly. purchaſed. This truſt you have 
<< agreed, to give up into the hands of the 
French on the laſt day of December. 
„What now can you ſay, why you ſhould not 


« ſuffer the death of a traitor to his rene 


| „ maſter? n, 455 ne nee 
F.. eee an l eee over 
whelmed with ſhame and ſurpriſe. “ Alas, 
<« my gracious maſter ] I confeſa with ſhamne 


« all that you have faid is. true; but, my lege, 3 


the bargain may yet be broken, I have not 


<< yet received the money. Spare b 


and I will yet deſerve. your mercy. I will 


* all that you ſhall command. WP. 19 134% +64 © bÞ 
The King had a great affection for this“ 


Lemans: he generouſly reſolved. to pardon | 


and to truſt him. After a few/minutes*-paulſe;/ / 


be faid, . Sir Emeric, I pardon you; but 
< muſt juſtify me by your future conduct, or 
all the world. will condemn me ſor miner 
* fo back to your charge, and lock that yo 
«a « he 


reminded him. of all his hounties to him; 


TT 3 
cc he found in your duty when/T'come over. 
1 Continue your treaty with Charney, get as 
% much money as you can from my enemies. 
86 J will be with you on the day and hour ap- 
pointed for the ſurrender of the caſtle. Let 
no foul living know of this your conference 
«with me. On theſe conditions 1 forgive 
your fault, and reſtore you to my favour.”* * 
Sir Emeric, touched to the heart by the 
goodneſs of his maſter, ſwore to be faithful to 
his death, and kept his word; he returned with 
all ſpeed to Calais, and reſolved to ſerve his 
King, and to put a trick upon his enemies. 
The King, being fully informed of the day 
and hour appointed, got an army in readineſs 
to attend him; eight hundred men of arnis, 
one thouſand archers, and their officers, and 
gave the command to the lord Walter Manny. 
He took ſhipping at Dover, and croſſed over 
to Calais the day before that TY me 
delivery of the caſtl ee 

This affair was conduct: n Wees 
care and ſecreſy, that none but the King's 
intimate friends had any knowledge of it. 
The King and Prince were incognito, and 
were not named. The King ſaid to the com- 
n dir Makers I grace you with the 


©« honour 


17 ] 

4 honour of this enterpriſe; Land my ſon. will 

6+ tight, under your banner. They entered 
the town with great order and ſecreſy,;\,z1/ 1; 
In the ſame night, the lord Charney and 
his troops. paſſed over Newland Bridge, and ſent 
forward twelve knights and an hundred. men 

of arms to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Calais; 
and admit him, and his army; for he doubted 
not ſoon after to be in poſſeſſion of the town 
alſo. He gave to ſir Edward Renty, the com- 
mander of the firſt. detachment, à bag with 
twenty thouſand crowns in gold, to pay to ſir 
Emerie di Pavia, according to his agreement. 
And while they were on their march to the 


caſtle, he ſurrounded the town. An 
+55, The captain of the caſtle himſelf let down 


the bridge of the poſtern, and permitted the 
hundred men of arms to enter peaceably. Sir 
Edward Renty delivered the bag of money 
into his hands; he threw it into a cheſt, ſay- 


ing he would count it another time, for he 


had not leiſure now. Come on, meſſieurs 
« ſeize on the dungeon. firſt, and then you are 
c maſters of the caſtle! He. drew en 
aſide, and bade them enter bold. 

165 Within the tower was the King eg 
wag, with two. hundred choſen men of arms, 

Fay | who 


a 


Who at that inſtant fallied out, cryin 
© Manny! A Manny! rn French 
< with: OE OO WE" wy _— 
wed”: on 
Abe French party 4 vero — wh 
oulinimbered, und they ſoon furrendered'them- 
ſelves priſoners. They were difarmed and 
hut up in the dungeon. Then the King, 
with his company, mounted on horſeback 
and went round to the gate towards. Boulogne. 
The lord Charney and his army were 
drawn up there, and he ſtood in array with his 
admit him into the town, He was very 
Calais, and ſaid e his captain,” t Ereert 
© this Lombard open the gates quickly, we 
<« are like to be ſtarved with cold.” One of 
them anſwered, «I warrant he is now telling 
< over the money, to ſee whether it is the full 
Tum.“ «Knock at the gate, then,” ſaid 
the lord Charney impatiently. 6 11 er 
At that inſtant the gate was opened, wake 
| the King and Prince of Wales ruſhed out, fol- 
lowed by ſir Walter Manny; his banner was 
bone by a gallant young knight, called ſir Guy | 
Briant, There were many Engliſh noblemen 
mw | | who 


. 19 ] 
who were ambitious of a ſhare of this enter- 
priſe, and they were followed by their. army. 
As ſoon as they ſaw the French army, they 
cried out, A Manny! A Manny! to the 
6 reſcue,” Then lord C 
the Lombard — betrayed him; but like a 
wiſe and valiant captain, he ſaid to his men; 
65. Gentlemen, we are loſt if we turn our hacks; 
it is braver and ſafer to bers enemies, and 
de the way to conquer“. aun iim 
The front row of * Englich a andy; heard 
Eee eee, By St. George, you 
e vller——A Same un cheep den ind aun 
Waden Wan ob 11 $3. 
„Both armies alighted vi er 4 
«ad engaged on foot; they fought with equal 
ſkill and courage; but the Meas at _ 
gained ſome advantage. | 
„When the Pre 4 the F ral 
perceined: that their purſuers were greatly in- 
ferior in numbers; and, aſhamed to retire; 
they faced about, and called back thoſe who 
fled, and:renewed the engagement bravely. 
„The King of England, eager for glory, 
had advanced too far into the battle, and ex- 
poſed his royal perſon, and a ſmall party that 
followed him, to the 3 * He put 
VoI. II. D . 


1 50 ] | 
up the beaver of his helmet, and ſhewed him- 
ſelf to his followers, encouraging 1 them to 
ſtand by him and fight boldly. Perſians Hy 
They were elevated; and acted wonders; 
the King ſet them the-firſt example, ſtriking 
with his ſword, and crying out, Ha! St. 
& Edward !—ha! St. George! and till re- 
treated towards the gate of Boulogne, where 
ſir Walter Manny with the reſt 1 u wy 
maintained their ground... E 
In this ſevere aRion, i it was the . of 
King Edward to have an encounter hand to 
hand with a brave and hardy knight of France, 
called Sir Euſtace de Ribemont; twice he 
ſtruek the King down upon one knee; but the 
third attack, the King vanquiſhed him, and bade 
him fave his life by delivering up his ſword; 
he did ſo without knowing his conqueror. 
The King gave him to the care of a truſty 
| ſervant, and bade him take care that he * 
fortheoming on demane. 
8 Soon after, the lord Cat wa. his . 
' - were taken priſoners; but not till after he had 

performed every duty of a brave officer, and 
been very much woun de. 
He was, laid upon e and 5 
* the King; ws ond he was highly 
. diſpleaſed 


OF 

1 
= * 

© 


| . 
Gagealed nt his baſe and treacherous dealing, 
yet, when he ſaw him in this unhappy ſtate, 
felt a generous pity and relenting towards Him. 
He ſent for his own ſargeon, and ordered all 
poſſible care to be taken of him. 

„When their leader was wounded and 
taken priſoner, the French army were ſoon 
defeated. Some fled away, and the Engliſh 
took as many priſoners as they could take 
charge of, and re-entered Calais covered with 
glory, there to enjoy the fruits of their vie- 
wy 9 1 IEES' 1 5 

0 lady Calverly thterfiptce fir Roger's 
narration. —* Pray fir,” ſaid ſhe, c where were 
you at the time of this action?“ 1: 
madam; I was not we nor even be- 

. e ee 

The company ſmiled, and my ny 18. 
Exeuſe my freedom,” ſaid ſhe; * but fir 
Roger promiſed to relate the hiſtory of his 
« own life; inſtead of which he relates that ot 
his father and grandfather: and although the 
© noble actions of King Edward and his fon 
«the Prince are always intereſting ; yet as 

- & they are well known to all this company, 

e prefume they would rather wc m. 1 
ys: to * with his own. 
ine D 2 T I beg 


1 | 
„beg your pardon, madam,” replied, fir 
Roger. This event was in ſome degree the 
5 cauſe of my birth, and I have ſo often heard 
„ theſe particulars from my father, that [ 
<« always take ate in mann and re- 
$6. Run them. 
© I allow of your W e ar; 5; r "a 3 
60 to beg you will make as much haſte as you 
& can to be born. ele 1h ig) 
Fgut firſt,” ſaid fir Cans Calyerly, “ 1 ho 
«-that- you will finiſh tliis noble ſtory, and 
that you will particularly relate the ſequel of 
the adventure between the King and fir Euſ- 
980 tace de Ribemont.. i n e eint n 
Sir Roger bowed ane to ſir John and 
lady Calverly. I will endeavour to ſatisfy all 
e parties, by relating things in the order in 
e which they came to paſs; I am afraid, after 
all my prefacing, the ladies will think I 
ic made too much haſte to be born.“ id 
No man was ever eee. battle 
than K ing Edward, no man more gentle and 
courteous when the action was over, nor more 
generous to his vanquiſhed enemies. He vi- 
ſited all the priſoners in the caſtle. Then it 
Was that they firſt knew that the King of 
2-3: was in the * of them, dreſſed in 


common 


111 
common armour, and without any mark of 
diſtinction, and fought under the banner of one 
of his own knights. A' greater honour did 
never any Prince confer _—_ more enn 
fasse 
„he King ſpoke e and kindly: 
to the priſoners, and told them he would in 
the evening give them an entertainment in ow 
ca'ile of Calais, | 
« /Acco*dingly there was a great töpßer i in 
"oy hall of the caſtle, The prifone:s were all 
prefent, the lord Charney's wounds were not 
deep nor dangerous, and the ſurgeons adviſed 
him to be at the e * the mus m be 
offende. | 
The King came in W all his wel . 
knights, and officers, freſhly and richly dreſſed. 


Hie fat down at a table by himſelf, the lords 


and knights, and even the Prince of Wales, 
waiting on him during the firit courſe, At 
the ſecond courſe, 'the Prince, the lords 'and 
knights, ſat down on each ſide of him, n 
open the end of the table. | 
The Freneh lords, knights and e 
were ſeated at a long table in the middle of 
the hall. There was a ſplendid feaſt; the 
eee 11 plenty of the beſt wines to the 
D 3 Frenchmen's 


1 
Frenchmen's table, and n _ eat ny 
5 and be merr7. r een 
After ſupper the King roſe from the table, 
via: with his chief lords and officers went to 
converſe with the Frenchmen with _w utmoſt 
þ nora and politeneſs. 
«© When he came to the lord Geoffrey 
Charney, he looked at him with . e 
ance of reſentment. 
Sir Geoffrey,” ſaid he, 1 owe you no 
«favour, ſince you meant to ſteal from me 
&« in the dark, what I won fairly by day-light, 
and which coſt me ſo dearly. But 1 am 
well ſatisfied that I took you in the fact, 
and recovered my own property. Surely. 
sé you thought to make a better bargain tlian 
did, when you purchaſed Calais for twenty 
« thoufand crowns: But it hath pleaſed 
God to aſſiſt me, and to eroſs your aim; 
50 6c ee have fought like a valiant PR and 
nas ſuch I ſhall uſe you.” | 
Lord Charney held Sonny his head Ind 
ſaid never a word; he was overcome with 
ſhame, and his wounds made him uneaſy be- 
fide; moreover he could not my the wach 
of the King's words. 4 
deen n * paſſed o on to Sir Euſtace 05 
4; | Ribemont, 


E 


Ribemont, upon whom he lookin; with 2 
ſmiling and friendly countenance, and ſaid, 


Sir EKuſtace, of all the men Lever. met, you 


ate the moſt valiant and courageous knight, 
sas well in offending your enemy as in de- 
« fending yourſelf; for I never in my life met 
e with; that man that gave me ſo much trou- 
C. ble, in fighting hand to hand, and body 10 
© body, as you have done the paſt day: 
© wherefore I judge and award. the prize of 
knighthood to you before whe. PO ONES 
of your, country. or my on.“ | 
At theſe words the Kinds 600 off bis 
head a chaplet of. gold, ſet with rich and 
- coſtly pearls, and put it upon that of the 
knight, and then continued his ſpeech to 
him: „Sir Euſtace, I preſent you with this 
e chaplet, as the beſt knight in the late action: 
„ you are a, young, brave, and handſome 
e gentleman, and well received among the 
* ladies. I requeſt that you will wear it at all 
balls, maſques, and public places for one 
e year, and tell them that the King of 
England gave it you as a token of your 
* valour, when you fought with him hand to 
* hand. I do moreover give you your free- 
5 bs © dom without any ranſom, and you may 
D 4 «© depart 
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9 depart from Calais to- morrow, if you 
40 * pleaſe. 29 | 


Sir Euſtace by this time was + tines 
os all things that had paſt between himſelf and 
the King: he received this great honour with 


all reſpect and gratitude, and expreſſed himſelf 
as one highly gratified, that it had been his 
fortune to fight hand to hand with ſo great a 


King, and afterwards to receive ſuch an 


honour of his liſe; and which he would wear 
as ſuch as long as he lived. He did ſo, and 
in honour of this gift, he added to his coat of 
arms, three chaplets Or, ſet with pearls Argent.“ 


« Now, fr John, I have obeyed your or- 
ders, and haſten to thoſe of the ladies. 


One queſtion more firſt, fir Roger,” ſaid 


lady Calverly; what became of that Lom- 


dard governor? I am furpriſed that ſo wiſe 


«a man as the King ſhould put any confi- 
« dence in a man who had betrayed both 


<& parties.“ 


« The King was wiſe and ain madam; 


ehe truſted him only ſo long as he had need 
* of him; but on the day after the reſcue of 
* en the King diſplaced him, and on the 


« ſame 


acknowledgment ; which he eſteemed far 
above his merit, and accounted as the greateſt 


EN 

ti ſame day appointed the noble, valiant, and 
« loyal baron John Beauchamp to be the 
ce chief captain of the caſtle of Calais. 

Sir Emeric di Pavia ſoon after came to 
e an untimely death; he was taken by a2 
« party of Frenchmen near St, Omer's; they 
„ put him to many kinds of tortures, and. 
« afterwards he was beheaded, quartered, and 
ce diſmembered, and his remains were hung 
ein different parts of the town; and thus his 
treaſons recoiled upon his own head.“ 
de As ſoon as the affairs of Calais were ſet- 
ce tled, the King of England and his lords re- 
ce turned triumphantly home, and his officers 
and army followed him with all convenient 
«ſpeed. © | 

« The Prince of Wales and fir 13 
Morley did not go with the firſt ſhips; they 
 lingered behind, in order to pay a viſit to 
the convent, where their charges, the two 
young ladies, had boarded during their 
_ abſence, 

„They were joyfully received by — 
for they had been alarmed by rumours of wars 
and terrors, and expected the dreadful _ — 
of rape, murder and plunders. 
en they returned from the convent, fir 


1 ie * Roger 
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Roger Morley ſaid to the Prince, This 


„ town of Calais will always be a bone of 
“ contentjion between England and France, 
and neither party will let the other be long 


be jn quiet poſſeſſion of it. 
„What do you infer from thence? Mie 


4 e ley,” the Prince replied. 


Quas thinking, that theſe dear * will 


de he ſubjected to continual fears and alarms.“ 


e Very likely; but have "voy thought * 


to prevent it?” 


« I could wiſh to marry. Gracienne directly 


and carry her to England; where ſhe would 
be ſafe, and I ſhould be eaſy,” 


I approve your thought and your wiſh, 


& and will give my conſent that you ſhall pur 


&* it into execution immediately.“ 
Then I will return to the convent after 


“ dinner, and try to prevail on Gracienne to 
& return with me to my own houſe,” 


% And I will provide a prieſt againſt your 


ec return,” 


„ This plan was followed exactly. Gra- 


cienne had ſcruples about returning to Mor- 
ley's houſe; but he ſolemnly aſſured her it was 
her own from the moment ſhe entered it: 
that a prieſt was waiting there to unite them 
for ever. 0 Gracienne 
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„ Gracienne would have perſuaded Adela 


do ſtay in the convent, but ſhe would not be 


left behind, nor could Morley urge her to it. 

„They returned to the houſe, where the 
Prince, the prieſt, and two truſty ſervants were 
waiting to receive them, and within an hour 
after, the Prince gave Gracienne in marriage 
to her true and honourable lover. Adela and 
Madelaine, with the two men, were witgelles 
to the ſolemnization. 

It was agreed between the Prives . 
Roger, that the former ſhould ſail for England 
the next day, and the latter ſhould ſoon ; follow 
with the ladies. The Prince promiſed them 
that he would provide lodgings for them ſome» 
| where in the environs of London, where they 


muſt live privately, for a, time, till the lord 


Morley ſhould be reconciled to the marriage. 
They took a tender farewell of the Prince in 
the evening, and he ſailed early in the mor- 
ning according to the agreement. 
„ Sir Roger waited a few days, till all the 
troops were, embarked for England, that the 
buſtle might be over, and his companions 
might be the leſs obſerved. The Prince, im- 
patient for their arrival, ſent a packet on pur- 
a to fetch them, and informed fir Roger 
| „ , that 
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that he had taken a houſe for them at Chelſea, 
where they might live in a retired way, and he 


would viſit them as often as his leiſure would 


mewn him. 


The day after, Wey ſailed for England, 


and arrived ſafely at Dover the ſame evening. 
The Prince's faithful ſervant, David Howell, 
met them at Canterbury the following day, 
and conducted them to their new NOS at 
Chelſea. R F 

The Prince viſited en the next hs, 
and was in high ſpirits; the rapturous meet- 


ing between him and Adela gave pain to the 


heart of Gracienne, who now took upon her 

the matron, and read many lectures on e 

nes and maiden modeſty. "PHY 
„Adela heard her with patience and humi- 


ey, but was too ſincere to promiſe what _ | 


felt herſelf unable to perform. 


46 Gracienne wanted her to avoid the 


Prince s company; ſhe was filent. ** At leaſt 
avoid being alone with him,” ſaid ſne. 1 


leave that charge to you, ſiſter, whoſe un- 
"< ceaſing vigilance is likely to render that 


C jmpoſſible. Gracienne left her in anger. 


„The Prince had reſerved a bed- chamber 


| ow himſelf; as he frequently came to viſit 
#1 Chelſea 


{ 
1 


tw) 


| Chelſea in an evening, and went to Fenton 


after breakfaſt. Sometimes he came after the 


family were in bed, and did not ſee them till 


the next morning at breakfaſt, He was always 


| Incognito, and attended by two faithful ſervants, 
whom he ſent to other lodgings, and came alone 


to fir Roger Morley's, where his old ſervant 


David Howell waited to give him admittance.” 


“ He made fir Roger ſhew the ladies 
London and all its curioſities, Weſtminſter 
and its venerable abbey ; they admired” that 
two ſuch great cities ſhould be ſo near each 


| other, and not be united. They were highly 
_ entertained with all things they ſaw, but no- 


thing delighted them ſo much as the view of 


the Thames from their own houſe at Chelſea. 


© The court of London was very gay 
during this winter: there were tilts and tour- 
naments, at which many knights from all 
parts of Europe were preſepf., The Queen 
gave balls and maſques, and magnificent 
entertainments. Theſe feaſts were alſo held 
at Weſtminſter, and at Windſor, © © © 
„The Prince took great pleaſure in theſe 


entertainments; he and his brother, John of 
Gaunt, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in all manner 
of manly and princely exerelſes. 


« Sir 


* 
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tc Sir Roger Morley frequently attended him 
in theſe little excurſions, and. returned _ night 
to Chelſea, __ | 
„ The family there world Lo Wins W 
but for the cares and anxieties of Gracienne, 
and the pining thoughts of the love: ſick Adela, 
who thought every day as long as a week when 
her adored Prince was abſent. 

« Sir Roger perceived that by marriage 
he had encreaſed his cares, and doubted how 
to conduct himſelf, between his attachment to 
the Prince, and the duty and protection he 
owed to Adela. | 

6 Gracienne had ſymptoms of pregnancy 3 
ſhe was often ſick and uneaſy; ſhe opened her 
heart to her huſband; ſhe begged him to re- 
move his family to ſome more retired ſituation; 
that ſhe could not be eaſy to live in a houſe of 
the Prince's, and that he dl be their ſo 
frequent viſitor, 

She could not perceive any proofs of the 
Prinee's intimacy with Adela; but ſhe fancied 
ſhe ſaw a kind of ſilent intelligence between 

their eyes that frightened her; and ſhe wiſhed 
,carneſtly that they were ſeparated, 8 
Sir Roger confeſſed that he was under great 

* difficulties, If he was to conſult the Prince, he 

a: | was 


was ſure he would not conſent to their removal: 
and was it to be done without his knowledge, 
he would never forgive it; that the Prince was 
generous and noble; and he knew no better 
way than to open his mind upon the ſubject to 
himſelf, and aſk his advice upon it. 

* Gracienne was but half ſatisfied. She 
tried to ſhake his reſolution, but he was inflex- 
ible. A few days after, the Prince came at 
ſix in the evening, and found the family at 
ſupper; afterwards fir Roger retired with him 
to his own apartment, and there told him all 
that had paſſed between him and his wife in 
their late converſation. | 

&« The Prince heard him with temper and 
patience; and when he had finiſhed by aſking 
his adyice, he thus anſwered him. “ My 


6k friend, I can allow both for you and your 


6 wife; but there are ſome caſes, in which it 
« is neceſſary for people to make up their 
„minds to unavoidable circumſtances, though - 
e they ſhould be ever ſo diſagreeable. To you, 
« fir Roger, I will be till more explicit; but 
« it is to you only, and it muſt go no further, 
66 I love Adela; ſhe loves me equally, and is 
«© above denying it, Were I a private man, I 
would N her; but my country, and my 
| 7 family, 
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tt family, have claims upon me which I eannot 


« renounce: ' My father is one of the firſt of 
emen and of Kings; he is alſo the beſt and 
e moſt indulgent of parents. Would he bear 
eto hear of a" captive” maiden, and of all 


ce women a Calaiſan ? I hall never preſume 
& to bring the queſtion” before him. My 


<< brothers, younger than myſelf, are honour- 
e ably married: Lionel to the Heireſs of 
« Ulſter in Ireland, and John to the lady 


« Elizabeth; the high and illuſtrious bee 
ce tive heireſs of the Houſe of Lancaſter.” 


4 My ford,” ſaid fir Roger, J never pre- 


ec ſumed to think that Adela was in any re- 


« ſhe worthy of your alliance ; for this re- 
& ſon, Gracienne wiſhed to remove her out of 
« your fight, that you 1 0 not be the wits 


&© neſs of her weakneſs.” v4; 


gay no more, Morley: to put an end to 
« All ſuch ſchemes at once, I now tell you that | 
« Adela is poſitively and irrevocably mine; 
c and woe be to thoſe who . to 4 9 75 | 


to ſeparate us. 


ol ſome minutes, he faid, © How ſhall I in- 


« form my wife of this circumſtance?” 


"Yn „There is no neceſſity for ſuch informa - 
. 12 tion; 


. « Sir Roger was confounded : my” a pauſe 


a. Wn 


iy 
2 4 


=: tion ; let het find it out herſelf, and recon- 


ce eile her mind to it; it is not a new or ſin- 
e gular caſe: Princes have at all times had in- 
& dulgencies of this kind; mine has every ex- 
<« cuſe that can be alleged. Adela loves me: 
«© ] have neither ſeduced nor deceived her. 
Her courage is equal to her love; {he will 


„not ſcruple to obey me implicitly. If Gra- 


e cienne cannot bear to behold our connection, 


© ſhe'is at liberty to ſeparate herſelf from her 


e ſiſter. It is not my wiſh that ſhe ſhould, 
however; for my Adela will ſtand in need of 
her friendſhip and company. I will ſpeale 


4 to Gracienne myſelf, and ſpare you the pain 


&« of doing it. I have been thinking of a 


done before we attend the King to France: 
4e ſhall ſhortly be called upon, but I ſhall 
& firſt ſettle Adela, and Gracienne with her, 
& if it be not her own fault. I ſhall always be 
«* your friend, Morley, do you be mine and 
« your own alſo, I ſhall not ſee the ladies 


„ again to-night; I ſhall go away early in the 


morning; but I ſhall ſee you again in a few 
„days, and then I will explain myſelf further 


on this ſubject. I will provide for Adela, 


_ * 


| 4G 1 
1 my word that I wa and now 


00 © farewell!” 


Sir Roger 1 the 3 in none 3 "he 


i bowed and retired. , He went to his own 


apartment, and kept a ſtudied ſilence; his lady 


wanted to know the conference he had held 
with the Prince, but he declined it, telling her 
the Prince himſelf would inform her.. 

There grew inſenſibly a reſerve and cool- 
* between the two lovely ſiſters, and neither 
of them ſought an explanation. 


A few days after, the Prince came again, | 


and addreſſed Gracienne with equal ſpirit and 
freedom. Lady Morley, I want to talk 


with you; Adela, do not retire, you are 
bd concerned in what I am going to ſay. 


% Morley, ſtay, and be witneſs to my interview 
« with your wife. What a beautiful day, my 
« dear ladies! How charming is the approach 


.*of ſpring; but yet it reminds me, that I 


, muſt ſhortly leave my country and my 
&« friends! How could you, lady Morley, 
c have the.cruelty to wiſh to ſeparate me from 
e thoſe I love? Do you not perceive a ſeparatiqn 
& unavoidable ere long? and could you wiſh to 
C haſten. my departure? I could be angry with 


wy you 3 
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« you; but, as the wife of my friend, T muſt 


« nabe you.“ 


* 


This unexpected attack confounded — 


cienne ; ſhe felt her obligations to the Prince, 


and thought herſelf in the wrong. He ſaw 
her confuſion, and made an artful uſe of it. 
He took one hand of her's, and one of Adela's, 


and fat down between them. While you 
„ have been contriving to ſeparate us (ſtill in- 


„ cluding: Gracienne), I have been ſtudying 


* how to protect you, when we ſhall be un- 


e avoidably abſent. Our duty will ſhortly 
call us from you, and what can two women 


$ do without a protector? Liſten to me, and 
hear my plan for you, I want a houſe for 


you, further removed from the court, and 
e the great city; out of the, way of publick 
e notice, but pleaſantly ſituated; ſecured for 


« your ſervice, and furniſhed with every ac- 
„ commodation. My fancy had formed a 


& paradiſe for you, and my Oy n 


0 6: ier 


e eee eee near 


bs. «the city of Sarum, lies a ſpacious park with 
"Fi ſmall town round it, called Clarendon, 


nnn n park are two ſtately palaces, one 
Wen 6 called 


[@ ] 
& called King · Manour, the other Queen-Ma- 


* nour; both were built by King John, who 


„ was fond of the ſituation. When I made 
«© the tour of the weſt country, I was charmed 


& with this beautiful place, and-wiſhed myſelf 
«© the maſter of it. It is a part of the royal 


& domain, and belongs to the King, who makes 


s no ule of it on account of its diſtance from 
de the capital. I will aſk him to give or lend 


jt to me; I have no doubt of his gracious 


«indulgence. There, I think, you would be | 


de happily ſituated; and being placed there un- 


«© der my protection, none would preſume" to 


ce invade your retirement. I would contrive 


ie a method of intercourſe, by meſſengers ſta- 


ec tioned for that purpoſe; you ſhould hear 
from time to time of our health and ſafety; 
* we ſhould be eaſy on your account; David 
« Howell ſhall be your ſteward, and your 
c other gepr. ſhall be pong as we can ey 
0 og COTE MR CASTE PF HT SEPEA 

4 Ai my bordl⸗ faid Whndkiahe: cc we 
bc are already too much obliged to your high- 


„ neſs. This houſe is too good for us, and 


& too expenſive.” Vou would remove us to a 


. we "to werk inhabitants; we 
1 dee 


— 
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46 have no pretenſions to ſuch abodes. Tt 
s ere far better to place us in a convent; 
« where we might pray for your ſafety. 
will not hear of convents, . ah 
Prince, warmly : „ we have done with 
& them. Adela will fallow- my advice, I 
* Know; if you, lady Morley, will give her 
& your company, all is well; if not, you are at 
“ full liberty to go any where elſe; but your 
& huſband muſt decide upon that point, you 
are now under his directions. I had looked 
on. you as under my protection; but con- 
e ſult your huſband and act as you ſhall agree. 
Adela is my beloved: miſtreſs and friend; 
„ claim her as ſuch; I will provide for her 
s as ſuch; and ſhe depends on none but mez 
„if you leave her, you forfeit my friendſhip 
„and protection: your huſband knows my 
* mind, and mult "_ for ow and Hows 
8 ſelf.” +4 Tr LES 4 4 

N * Prince — — 8 100 em- 
braced Adela, and bade her farewell! <* My 
< deareſt Adela, be your own miſtreſs hence 
„forward. Thoſe who are your friends are 
mine; thoſe who are unkind to you are ſo 


to me; ſtay here, or go further, as beſt 


2 nee J am your friend, and your 
„protector, 
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& protector, and will be ſo to the end of 
« my life. I ſhall ſee; you again ſoon, and 


learn your determination,” oe / 


<« So ſaying, the Prince left them _ re- 
turned to London. | 
„ Sir: Roger and lady Morley'1 had many 
converſations together. She could not bear 
the idea of Adela's being the Prince's miſtreſs, 
nor yet could ſhe enduie to be ſeparated from 
her. Her huſband adviſed that ſhe* ſhould 


continue with her ſiſter, during the campaign 
_ atleaſt, and wait the events of the ſeaſon. 


He reminded her of both her's and bis 
own obligations to the Prince, and that he de- 


pended on him to reconcile: him to his father, 


and to promote him as occaſions ſhould ariſe. 
* Adela gave her ſiſter to underſtand that 
the thould follow his "ou and it _ be 
her law upon all occaſionnnsẽ 467 
Poor Gracienne found herſelf | oliliged 6 to 
comply with what ſhe could not approve, and 
to be ſilent, where ſhe could not convince nor 
men, e ee ROS) 5 

Sir Roger went to Lond tht following 
Ln, and the Prince returned with him in 


the ene to Chelſea, and ſlept there. 


g — next nn. at breakfaſt, the 
W Prince 


4 © 
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Prince renewed the ſubject of his laſt conver- 
ſation with lady Morley. have ſpoken 
ce with my father on the ſubject of Clarendon; 
c and thus he anſwers me: Edward, there are 
<« few things I would refuſe to you; neverthe- 
& leſs, I will not give you Clarendon. I have 
“ made it a rule not to alienate any part of 
the Royal domain; partly for the ſake of 
% my heirs, and partly for the ſake of my 
«people. ' The Prince, who has a rich eſtate 
<« of his own, and manages it wiſely, may be 
% ſpared the neceſſity of loading his people 
« with ſevere and oppreſſive taxes, that make 
<« him hated by his ſubjects. Moreover, it is 
ec incumbent on me to provide for a nume- 
e rous family, and this duty I hope to > full 
« without oppreſſing my people. * 
If you ſurvive me, Clarendon will 'be 
“ your's; but in the mean time, I will lend it 
4 you; if you deſire it, though I cannot con- 
„ ceive. what uſe you will make of it, being ſo 
c far from London, and ſtill farther from 
France; however, you may uſe it as my 
«tenant, and I 4 not 0 a —_— wel 

Fan hs 
3% Will . wen have the 1 wy 
. liege, 
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< Thege, to appoint me Ranger of the Park and 
« + Comptroller of the Houſes there?” 
I will give orders for a n n et 

« out immediately.“ | 
Thus, ladies, I am maſter of Chrendon, 
es and it is my wiſh to remove you thither as 
< ſoon as poſſible. Morley gives me permiſ- 


'<« ſion to invite you thither; he will aecom- 
<« pany you in your journey there, and I will 
s ſee you once at leaſt, before leave England. 


<< Preparations are making for our next 
campaign: I will do all things neceſſary for 
your ſervice firſt, and you will apply to me 
< for any thing that is wanting. We- ſhall 
<< {ametimes hear from each other.. 
Lady Morley bowed in filence; Adela 
dedfired her readineſs to attend his orders at 
the firſt notice. The Prince dined with them, 
and returned to London in the afternoon. 
A fortnight after, the family ſet out on 
their journey, attended by ſir Roger Morley, 


David Howell, and ſeveral men- ſervants he- 


Jonging to the Prince, Madelaine attended 
lady Morley, and a young girl waited on 
Adela; they were told that other ſervants 
would, be found in their places at Clarendon. 

n 


1 
153 


8 
They went by eaſy ſtages, and enjoyed the 
beauties of the ſpring on their way; the wea- 
ther favoured them, and every thing was or- 
dered ſo as to make the journey agreeable. 
David Howell deſcribed the beauties of Cla- 


| rendon and traced its etymology. - It is 
<« derived from a memorable Roman camp, 


6 near half a mile beyond the circuit of the 
« park, raiſed by the Emperor Conſtantius 
4 Chlorus, father of Conſtantine the Great. 


et was firſt called Chlorendon, then Cloren- 
don, and by another alteration it became 
„ Clarendon ; ſuch is the variation of times 


4 and places. . * . ? 


„The Summer Park is a beautiful ber | 


ce adorned with groves of the moſt charming 
<& yerdure, ® which adorn and protect the houſes 
. winds and ſtorms. King -Manour was 
<« built by King John, who alſo began Queen 
« Manour ; but it was finiſhed by King Henry 
ce the Third. 1 held his nen there; 


; 
P A 3 writer thus deſcribes it; 14 
% A noble Park near Sarum's ſtately town, 364 


In form a mount's clear top, call'd Clarendon: .. | | 


Here twenty groves, each one a mile in ſpace, 
ha, „ Wäh os ſhades, ſcreen and adorn the place.” ” 


vor. FW : 6 and 
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ce and there were enacted and ſigned the famous 
cc conſtitutions of Clarendon. Queen-Ma- 
ce nour is appointed for the reception of theſe 
c ladies.” There is a ſubterraneous communi- 
<« cation from King to Queen Manour; but 
< the faſtenings are all on the Queen's fide. 
There is a Roman paved road from the 
4 camp; it goes to a eee and to m 1 
« cheſter.” “.. 
The ladies thanked-cnafer Howell for his | 
information, which beguiled the way, and the 
next day they arrived ſafely at Clarendon, 
where they found every thing to exceed their 
expectation, and David's deſcription. 
The ladies were for ſome days repoſing 
from the fatigue of the journey, and diſpoſing 
of their paraphernalia in proper places; after 
which ſir Roger and David Howell ſhewed 


them all the beauties of the park. There were 


ſeats for reſt and refreſhment in different parts 
of it. One morning, as they were enjoying 
the freſh air, and admiring the beauties of this 
charming place, the ſound of the horn an- 
nounced company; the ladies retreated to their 
Houſe, but fir Roger ſtaid to receive the viſitors, 
which he expected, though not quite certain wn 
the time when they ane „ 
Me The 


ce Thie ſound of the horn was ſeveral times 
repeated, and a gallant company of knights and 
gentlemen followed it; the Prince was their 
leader; he conducted them to King-Manour, 
and beckoned ſir Roger to follow them thither. 

He entertained them there; and after 
dinner, he left ſir Roger as his deputy with 
them till his return, and then went to pay his 
compliments at Queen-Manour : David Ho w- - 
ell received him, and conducted him to them. 

As ſoon as he entered the room, he em- 

braced Adela, and ſaluted her as the lady of 
_ Clarendon, aſſuring her, every perſon and thing 
there were devoted to her ſervice. He then 
ſaluted lady Morley. I thank you, my dear 
8 racienne, for having ſacrificed your ſeruples 
* to your friendſhip ; this action has its full 
value with me; I ſhall ever remember it, and 
ill ſhew my gratitude by every means in 
& my power. Vour huſband is with my com- 
s pany at King-Manour; my ſtay here cannot 
* be more than a few days; let us enjoy them, 
<« as friends that muſt ſoon be ſeparated. 
Lady Morley was polite to the Prince, 

but reſerve ſat upon her brow. He ſpent two 
hours with them and took his leave. “ [ 
ah "man ſee you again at night, my dear friends,” 
? Ea * 9 5 faid 


E 
ſaid be. When the company are gone to 


6 reſt, fr Roger and I ſhall return by a pri- 


vate way, known only to a len perſons till 
then farewell.“ ; 


“The truſty David. Howell knew. the 


ſecrets of the ſubterraneous paſſage; there were 
ſeveral -apartments under ground, which had 
funnels, that could be opened occaſionally, to 


convey the freſh air from above, and were ſo 


artfully conſtructed as to be concealed from 
the eyes of thoſe who walked over them. 


The paſſages were many and intricate ; ſo that 


if any ſtranger ſhould ſtray there, in purſuit-of 
thoſe who paſſed the doors from King-Manour, 
he could not find his way without a guide, 
either forward or back again. 


ico $5, David: waited there at nine 0 Bee | 


When the company at King-Manour retired to 


| reſt, and ſoon after the Prince knocked at the 
iron door; David admitted. his maſter and fir 
Roger, and conducted them to the ladies, and 


ſoon after the —_ retired to their mm. 


ments. 
e After three tha paſſed ; in this manner, 


the Prince told lady Morley that he muſt leave 


Clarendon, and, what is worſe, ſaid he, 


8 J muſt eur JOE: huſband with me. 1 
1130 “ knew 


N 
« knew this when I came hither, but would 
ce not tell you, till it became neceſſary; for 1 
«© with to ſpare you every pain and every 
% ſorrow. Lord Morley has ſhewn ſigns of 
e reſentment, that he has ſeen his ſon ſo ſel- 
« dom, and always in haſte to be gone. I 
ce told him that I had employed fir Roger in 
« my ſervice (whiclvis true; for your ſervice, 
« ladies, is mine). He is hardly ſatisfied with 
de this excuſe, and he mult ſee him before he 
ee goes abroad. 1 ſhall preſent him to his 
cc father, and ſcreen him from his anger. I 
cc fear we mult not promiſe ourſelves the 
<< pleaſure of ſpending more time in your 
© company, till we return home in the au- 
* tumn, but you ſhall hear of us by every op- 
e portunity: we ſhall have your prayers and 
„ wiſhes for our ſafety, and they ſhall be as 
40 thoſe of the ſaints, to 8 us er * 
85 gers of every kind..“ a 
„While the Prince was Faking fir g 
entered the room. He perceived that he had 
broken the tidings of his departure. Tears 
rolled down the cheeks of Gracienne. Adela 
braved it out, and repreſſed every motion that 
could give pain to her adored maſte. 
1 Sir Roger embraced Gracienne. “ Be 
3 ob * 3 comforted, 


b 8 


be "te Venhorted, my beloved! 1 hope to return 
& in time to be with you when 2575 ſhall * 
by - wiſh for me.” © 
The Prince ſaid, & Let this be our 
* t adieu: we will not diſturb the ung ſo _ | 
K. « as we ſhall ſet ou.” - 
> . We ſhall not think it much,” ſaid Adela, 
to riſe early, or even to fit up all night, to 
# « © ſee you again before you leave us.” 
1 am convinced of it, my faireſt, ” re- 
+08 plied the Prince; but as theſe farewells 
: «are equally painful to us all, we would ſpare 
| 1 6 them to you and ourſelves.” 
e To ſpare you pain, my nn T would 
: do or forbear any thing.” 
The Prince called on fir Roget to hne 
"ennly reſolution. They tore themſelves 
away, and returned to King - Manour We 13 
per- time. | 
„ The ladies ſpent the night in grief and l 
meditation; they ſlept not; and Adela was at 
her window before the dawn of day. She 
_ heard the horn announce their departure. She 
dan them imperfectly; ſhe waved a white 
handkerchief from the window, and continued 
there for _ time __e * en, were 
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They were ſad and ſolitary for many 
days; but time, which reconciles us to every 
| ſituation, abated their grief, and rendered them 


e of the ane and comforts around 


„ The Prince and his company hab 


their way to London, and appeared at court 
the day following. The geatlemen ſpoke of 


their agreeable excurſion, and of the beauties 
of Clarendon, and ſhewed what uſe the Prince 


intended to make of that charming place. 


« 'This was the deſign of the invitation, and 


| alſo to conceal the other uſe he ſhould make 
olf it from all but a few choſen and truſty 
friends. 


« He a Roger Marley to pay his 


duty to his father; he made ſuch handſome 


_ excuſes for his abſence, that lord Morley for- 


gave his ſon; he reſtored him to his favour, 
and increaſed his allowance. a 
The Prince employed all his leiſure hours 
4 in doing good offices to all that were worthy of 
it; he fought out merit in obſcurity; he riſed 


1 


and placed it in its proper ſphere. He was 


always ſurrounded by men of the moſt diſtin- 


_ grilded honour and principle; z by. his noble 
| 13 4 F157)! and 


ANY 
nn 


0 
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and princely virtues he kept all unworthy per- 


ſons at a diſtance, for he hated vicious, idle, | 


and frivolous characters. 
As the ſpring came on, the 8 P'S 
but à band of brave ſoldiers and ſkilful officers; 


he went over to Calais, and waited for the 


orders of the King to begin the campaign, 


This year was fatal to many parts of 


Europe, by the dreadful viſitation of the plague, 
of which England had too great a ſhare; and 
it will long remain in men's remembrance: 


The Pope, moved with this great mortality, 


and ardently deſirous of ſaving thoſe lives 
which this calamity had ſpared, offered him- 


ſelf as the mediator of a truce between France 


and England; which was with much difficulty 

-& Tn conſequence of this buſineſs, the Prince 
ſent over a ſpecial meſſenger: to Clarendon, 
with letters from himſelf and fir Roger Morley, 
| which eee them on this truce. In one 


* e which I do not approve ; but it 


will give us leiſure to viſit _ we love, and 1 


to enjoy their ſweet company.“ 


518 or _ WA his lady, he _— now. 
F ** | 585 11 1 2 
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promiſe” to be with her at the time the moſt 
wiſhed for his preſence he begged her to be 
kind to Adela, and to excuſe her weakneſs; 
ee, « Who could refuſe the love of the 
<< moſt amiable Prince in the world??? 
The ladies were comforted by theſe ridings, | 
and waited patientiy for their ve s return 
to them. | 
in the month of 8 I F 5 
his followers returned to England; they ſhewed 
«themſelves at court, and paid their reſpective 
duties to their families and friends. 
In the beginning of September, the Prince 
declared a great hunting- match in Clarendon 
Park: he invited a large company of lords and | 
_ gentlemen, and deſired them to meet him there 
on the twentieth day of the month. He ap- 
- pointed fir Roger Morley to attend him thither, 
that they might make preparations Ag 
entertainment and accommodation... /; * uu 
Under this pretence, they ſpent nice 
- moſt happily with their beloved ladies, undiſ- 
- turbed, and made themſelves ſweet n, 
for their abſence. _ ST: 
© When the company 3 G wepteo 
' King-Manour to receive them; but 8 5 
1 at Queen-Manour. och 
E 5 2 : 
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i Some of the gentlemen inquired who re- 
"ded there. The Prince told them ſome friends 
of his, who were invalids, and the ſervants who 
took care of the apartments; and he had pro- 
miſed his friends that they ſhould not 'be 
Interrupted. . 133 

*The company ſtaid nine Jag, and the 


Prince returned with them to London, intend- 


ing to return ſoon to Clarendon, but the 
King detained him at court. 

In the month of October, lady Morley 
brought fir Roger a ſon; he was preſent, and 
this gift of heaven was rapturouſly and 1 


IP received by his parents. 


When lady Morley recovered, ſhe lane her 


| | beloved fiſter in the ſituation ſhe was lately 


© freed from. Adela never complained ; ſhe 
_ Juffered much in body and mind, but her re- 


5 ſolution carried her through all. 


When her time was come, ſhe was thought 

in ſome danger; ſhe bore her pains with 
magnanimity. It was then that her ſiſter's 
love returned with the utmoſt ſtrength. She 


15 accuſed herſelf of unkindneſs and cruelty. She 


N 


| 0 0 pardon for her ſeeming inſenſibility. 


Adela readily forgave all, She thanked 


| ber for her e to her. She n by 


not 
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not any thing ſhe ſuffered ; ſhe only wiſhed to 
preſerve herſelf and her child, becauſe they be- 
longed to her dear Prince, who out of his 
goodneſs was pleaſed to put ſome w upon 
them. 
« This ences gave new lite and 
| ſpirits to Adela, who preſently after became a 
happy mother; I was the firſt fruits . as true 
a love as ever exiſted, 
6 As ſoon as my motlier was ſafely il to 
bed, fir Roger Morley ſet out for London, to 
carry theſe tidings to the Prince, who returned 
with him to Clarendon with all poſſible ſpeed. 
He deſired lady Morley to acquaint her 
ſiſter of his arrival, and follow her very ſoon 
after, His behaviour was very tender and 
affectionate; he took me into his e n 
gave me his paternal benediction. bY: 
„This boy I will have called by the name 
6 of Clarendon. If I live to be King of 
England, and he proves equal to my hopes 
4 and wiſhes, he ſhall be the firſt Earl of 
c Clarendon; but he muſt firſt deſerve this 


cc honour; for I hold myſelf accountable to th 


4 nobility of England never to place an un- 

e worthy perſon on the ſame form with them. 

. King is known by the circle he draws | 
wm 1 " «around 
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© around him, as well as a private man; and 
« they will either n or . 1 to 
$6 poſterity.” . Ee | 
85; The. Prince hankes: pr e for 
her goodneſs to his Adela. He ſtaid a week 
at Clarendon; during which time he made ex- 


curſions/ to all the places near it. He viſited 2 


Old Sarum, and the new called Saliſbury, and 
many other villages round the neighbourhood. 
A meſſenger arrived with letters which 
. urged his return to London, and haſtened him 
away ſooner than he had intended. He took 
a tender farewell of his Adela, recommending 
her and his ſon to the care of PG Marky, 
and took fir Roger with him. Rn $5 
6 The faithful Madelaine ae both 
me ſiſters during their confinement, and af- 
terwards became the chief nurſe to both the 
children, of whom ſhe was CER 
fond. 
159206 My beet 8 cave. me- the food 
which nature herſelf had provided for me, and 
this ſacred ere was both her a and 
reward. 
57 One day I 1 was hae: very 1; my 
by good aunt was anxious to have me baptized. 
A prieſt was ſent for, and ordered to perform 


„ NY 
this office to me and my couſin, My mother 
had determined to call me by no other name 
than Edward, which had to her a peculiar 
charm; but by a miſtake of the prieſt, we 
were both called Roger; and this trifling inci- 
dent affected my mother more than it ought 
to have done, and ſhe perſiſted in calling me 
Edward for many months, when the Prince's 
poſitive orders put an end to it. 15 

“ Thus, ladies, you ſee me at laſt born and 
baptized. My infancy was exactly like that 
of all other children; being too inſignificant a 
perſon to be brought forward during this 
ſeaſon, I will only recapitulate briefly ſome of 
the moſt remarkable events of that period. 

„ was born on the firſt of December, 
1349, in the end of a year memorable. to 
England for many great events, of wich —__ 
plague was moſt ſingular and moſt fatal. 

« The new year 1350 appeared under bet- 
ter auſpices. In this year, King Edward in- 
fituted the moſt noble Order of the Garter; 
he built the chapel of St. George at Windſor, 
which was conſecrated with great ſolemnity. 
There he held the firſt Chapter, and inſtalled 
his knights, with ene jouſts, and 
N nn "3h, 268 e 

«« The 


* The firſt knights were all men of high 


dirth, and eminent valour and accompliſhment. 


a * : a 
* 0 


I dare ſay Maſter Clement Woodville has 
them in his liſt of great renn. 
6 I have them here,” ſaid e 60 no | 

« if agreeable to the ee + * read 
« them.“ 

„ Do fo,” faid Gr. John Gen, « and 
as let ſir Roger take breath awhile; he ſhall 
continue his ſtory to-morrow. . 

„ Clement produced his paper and began 
to read it. 
nes A li of the firſ Knights of the moſt 
works Order of the Garter, inſtituted by "—_ 
Edward the Third. 
1. King Edward, Sovereign of as Order. 
2. Edward Prince of Wales. 
Ty 5 1 0 — Plantagenet, earl of Lancaſter. 
4. Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. 
n k rn Greilly en * 
6. „Ralph lord Stafford. 1 
. 55 William lord men 
8. Roger Mortimer, earl - March: 
9. John lord Liſle. | 
10. © Bartholomew. lord 8 
11. John lord NI brother to 
: an Warwick. 


2 12. ct John 


2. © John lord Motu. | 
— « Hugh lord war ooh . to th 
ear] of Devonſhire, 
14. Thomas lord Holland. 24 
15. * John lord Grey. 
16. © Sir Richard Fitz-Simon, 
17. Sir Miles Stapleton. FE 
18. Sir Thomas Wall (firſt ee 
19. Sir Hugh Wirotteſly. 5 
20. Sir Nele Loring. 
21. John lord Chandos. 
22. James lord Audely. 
249. « Sir Otho Holland, brother to bon 
_ Holland, © 
24. Sir Henry Eam of b | 
25 · Sir Sanchio Dambreticourt of Hainalt. 
26. © Sir Walter Pavel. 
<« The firſt two vacancies were ſupplied by 
the earls of Eſſex and Northampton; the two 
next by Reginald lord Cobham, and fir Walter 
Manny, then created a Baron of England. 
« What glory to England,“ ſaid Clement, 
& to have produced ſo many great men cotem- 
<-poraries, whoſe names make their eulogies! 
The company ſpent the remainder of the 
evening in commenting upon their actions. 
The 


OC * 


The next day, after breakfaſt, they deſired 
eee eee his narration.” "tle bowed 
and proceeded. ' » 3445 1 i dn 51 lie 62987 115 
Pope Clement the Seventh wales the Jubilee 
at Rome in the fiftieth year of this century; 
it ſeemed to him more agreeable to the Moſa- 
ical law, than to _ it cava." at * S 
of the century. N 
A vaſt number m people gockel to Role 
from all parts of Europe. King Edward ated 
prudently; he did not forbid his ſubjects the 
journey; but he reſtrained them from carrying 
any coined money out of the n which 
was an effectual prohibition. ©" 
The Spaniards, inſtigated by the French, 
bad committed many depredations on the Eng- 
liſh merchant-ſhips ; particularly, they took and 
deſtroyed ten ſhips laden with wine at one time. 
The King, fired with indignation, fitted 
out a powerful fleet, which he commanded 
| hinifelf; he was accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales, and _— wn Ws n e and 


* 


"gentry." TOY, C4 1 v1 
* They attacked che Spaniſh FREY geined 


: the advantage, and were ready to gain a com- 


gle 1 but night came on, and they were 
| | bbli ged 


7 


| 
| 
| 
i 


obliged to retire. The next morning the Span- 
iſh fleet were fled away, twenty-ſeven ſhips 
eſcaped, but ſeventeen were taken by the EDS 5 
liſh ; and the King claimed the victor. 
« On the twenty- eighth of Auguſt, the * | 
year, died Philip of Valois, King of France, 
after a ſhort illneſs. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon John duke of Normandy, who wasſolemnly . 
crowned on the ſeventeenth of September 
following. He entered Paris on the ſeventeenth. 
of October, and celebrated his inauguration 
with great ſplendour and magnificence. Theſe 
things happened before the men of the 
truce between France and Englanc 
© Tn thoſe days there was a war between the 
Caliph: of Babylon and the King of Armenia; 
the latter being a Chriſtian, and the injured 
party, invited the Chriſtian knights from all 
parts, to his aid. Many of the ann, n 
Rhodians engaged i in his ſervice. 5 
« King Philip of Valois had a ee . 
whom he called ſir Thomas de la Marche, but 
he was more known by the title of baſtard of 
France. This gentleman accuſed a Cypriote 
knight, called John di Veſebnti, of treaſon 
againſt the confederates, by entering into a 


treaty with the Saracens, and engaging to deliyer 
the Chriſtians into the hands of their enemies. 
John di Veſconti denied the charge, and 
offered to prove his innocence by ſingle combat. 
The confederates held a council of war 
upon this occafion ; the knights ſwore to ſtand 
to their award. Their judgment was, that 
they ſhould carry letters from them to Edward 
King of England, relating fully the cauſe of 


ttzheir quarrel, deſiring that they might fight 


their combat before him, and that he would 
be pleaſed to decide upon it. They appealed 
to him as the greateſt Prince, and the moſt 
honourable knight in all Chriſtendom; and 
they put this cauſe into his hands. 
Now the King of Armenia and his allies 
were deſirous to ſend theſe knights to decide 
their quarrel in a diſtant country, becauſe they 
feared it would create diſſentions in their army; 
one of them being nearly related to the King 
of France, the other to the King of Cyprus, 
and they feared to diſoblige their friends. 
„ Theſe noble knights came te England as 
friends; they preſeated their credentials to the 
King, and referred their cauſe to him. The 
ing accepted the truſt, and appointed a day 
F | for 
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J 
for a ſolemn combat at arms, It was on the 
fourth of October; the King ordered the liſts 
in the court of his palace at Weſtminſter; the 


Eing himſelf, the Prince of Wales, and the 


whole court, were ſpectators of this combat, 
„ They fought firſt on horſeback, and after= 
wards on foot; the combat was long and oſti- 
nate, but at length ſir Thomas de la Marche 
gained the advantage, and Veen cried 
aloud for mercy. 
e The King threw his wardour ous and 
3 the marſhal cried, Stop! Then'the King de- 
clared the French knight the victor, and the 
other to remain at his mercy, neee to the 
law of arms. 

« Sir Thomas de la Marche bein fatisfied | 
with ſo clear and honourable a proof of his 
innocence, would not uſe his power over his 
enemy; he only preſented him to the Prince of 
Wales, and deſired him to uſe the priſoner at 
his diſcretion; He then went to church, and 
with great devotion dedicated his armour to 
St. George, the patron of England, in the 
cathedral of St. Paul, London. 

„ The King received and rewarded ſir 
Thomas de la Marche, and kept him ſeveral 
days as his gueſt, Afterwards he ſent him home 

honourably, 


* 
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hotiourably, with recommendations' to his bro- 
ther King John of France. | 

The Prince of Wales ſoon after gave 
Veſconti his full liberty, our 'of reſpe& to the 
King of Cyprus, and he returned to = own 
country. g 

„ The King of France, Wert the hiſtory 
of this adventure, was highly offended that a 
Frenchman, and one of his own blood, ſhould 
engage in a combat of ſo much' conſequence, 
before the King of England his enemy; and 
though fir Thomas had gained much honour 


in the Tate war, and was conqueror in the duel, 


he reſented his eonduẽt — and forbad him 
his preſence. ; ; 

Sir Thomas eainettly ſolicited for adivif. 
fi to him, believing he could take off the 
© edge of his diſpleaſure, and ſhould excuſe every 
part of his conduct. He told tie King i it was 
ordered by the confederate generals, that both 
- he and his enemy ſhould be judged by the 
King of England. Heextolled King Edward's 
- honour and generofi ity, by whoſe goodneſs he 
was reſtored to his country, and put into a 
capacity to ſerve his King, as he had ever 
' ferved his One of bleſſed E | | 


The 
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« The praiſes of King Edward ſtill more 
inflamed the King's anger and reſentment. + 


„The earl of Eu being preſent, hoping to | 
ſoften the King, confirmed. all that the other 


had ſaid in praiſe of the King of England; 


adding, That he was entirely free from 


© hatred to any man, and from envy of the 
« merits or ſucceſs of other Princes.“ 


„ Thee praiſes inflamed the paſſions of s 
King John; envy and jealouſy took poſſeſſiun 


of his heart; and the King of England being 


out of the reach of his power, he reſolved to 
wreak his vengeance on theſe two noble gen- 
tlemen. He threw them into priſon imme 
diately ; he brought a charge of treaſon againſt 
them, which, however was never fairly proved; 
and three days after, he cauſed them to be 


| beheaded. 


„ And hers we may obſerve. the Lan 
between King Edward and King John, when 


we call to mind the noble behaviour of the 
former to his enemy, ſir Euſtace de Ribemont, 
who was near vanquiſhing him in fight; and 
the baſeneſs and cruelty of the latter, in putting 
to death two loyal ſubjects, becauſe they paid 
due reſpect to the royal virtues of King 
Edward, 


« 1 ſhall 


1 
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«©: T ſhall ſpeak only of one more event ier 
this memorable year. 7 
„David King of Scotland, had 9060 many 


years a priſoner in England: King Edward 
knew that whenever he was abſent, the Scotch 


raiſed troubles in the northern parts of Eng- 


land; he demanded a large ranſom, which the 
Scots were unable or unwilling to ray, . l 
redeeming their King. *! 

This year commiſſioners on both ades 1 
were appointed to treat of this ranſom, and 
of a final peace between the two nations, but 
the treaty came to nothing; nevertheleſs, the 
King permitted his royal priſoner to viſit 
Scotland on his parole: he hoped to have 
found his ſubjects more forward to recal him 
home; but they refuſed to comply with King 
Edward's demands, and the King returned to 
England ſix montlis after. His hoſtages met 
him at ou and en n went — 
to Scotland. 15 

“This King David was an e + Prince, 
virtuous and pious; the only thing in which 
he appears deficient, is, in wanting that bold 
and audacious ſpirit, by which men puſh their 
way'through all dangers and difficulties, and 
is What qualifies them to govern a brave and 
turbulent people. „ * Im: 
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et In the beginning of the year 1351, the 
King made preparations for croſſing the ſea; 
but his going was poſtponed to fome months 
after. The King held his parliament at 
Weſtminſter; he conferred honours upon 
ſeveral perſons of high birth and character. 
Prince Lionel was created earl of Ulſter in 
Ireland; Prince John earl of Richmond; 
Henry earl of Lancaſter, was created Duke of 
L ancaſter; he was, after the King's children, 
the firſt cee in b r and WTR mn 
royal. * 
56% John, earl of Kent, died in the WO of 
his age, being lately married to Elizabeth 
daughter of the earl of Juliers; he alſo was 
nearly related to the King. His great poſ- 
ſeſſions and honours deſcended to his ſiſter, 
the lady Joanna, commonly called the fair 
maid of Kent. She was at that time the wife 
of Thomas lord Holland. I ſhall have occa-' 
fion to ſay much of this lady hereafter, for the: 
was the greateſt * moſt powerful of all ps 
enemies. | 
„ In the month of e this year, I 
had a little ſiſter born, who, as I have been 
told, was the exact reſemblance of my mother. 
Bf | e - = "She 
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She is at this time the with of the noble 


| Valeran Count de St. Paul, of the houſe of 


Luxemburgh: I look upon this happy mar- 


riage as one of the moſt fortunate events of 


my life. 

« The Prince continued to viſit Clarendon 
as often as his leiſure would permit; he ſpent 
many happy hours there; and his company 
was truly eſtimated by her, who thought her 
days a blank during his abſence, 

In the courſe of this year, the Prince 


_ reconciled the lord Morley to his - ſon's 


marriage. He preſented fir Roger and his 
lady to his father and mother. Sir Roger 
held in his arms his firſt-born ſon, then four- 
teen months old, and Gracienne held the ſe- 


cond, who was two months old at that time. 


*The parents could not reſiſt theſe young 
petitioners; they received them into their 
arms; they forgave, and bleſſed the happy 
pair. 

c The Prince ſpoke of them as cls cho- 
ſen friends, and his gueſts at Clarendon; he 
claimed a ſhare in Gracienne's happineſs, for 
ſhe was his captive, and he had been her 
guardian and protector. 
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N The Prince had offered to carry Adela 
with him to London; but ſhe declined” going, 
and he did not urge it. © I ſtand in ſuch a 


© ſituation,” ſaid the, * that you cannot with 


any propriety introduce me to any of your re» 
© lations, or my ſiſter's, You will only ſee me 
« fir a few minutes, and that by ſtealth. 
«© When you honour me with your company 
© here, you are at home, and at your caſe; 
ce theſe moments a e precious to me. I will 
ce wait patiently for the return of all thoſe 
„ moſt dear to me. The attendance upon 

* my dear babes is my duty, and my plea- 
e ſure; their company win ne on Four re- 
turn hither,” 


„The Prince gave his ar 3 tis left bis 


truſty David Howell and her faitliful Madelaine 
to be her chief attendants, and other menial 
ee for the inſerior offices. 1 


„Their adieus were tender, and lady Morley | 


te to return as ſoon as ſhe liad paid ber 
duty to fir Roger's parents aud' relations. 
lt was the autumn ſeaſon. Adela frequently 


- 


| walked in the park amidſt the groves; there. 


were ſeats at converiient'diſtarices tor thoſe wha 
were tired; here ſhe would fit, and hear the 
ſweet birds ſing, and meditate upon her abſent 
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lord. When uneaſy thoughts roſe in her boſom, 
his idea came to her relief, and 0 them all to 
flight. | | 
She was generally attended by ai. 

ens, carrying her two babes; ſhe.careſſed them 
by turns, and the eldeſt began to frame a lan- 
guage of his own, and took notice of objects 
around him. Every ray of his dawning reaſon 
Was like the diſtant view of a beautiful proſpect 
to his delighted mother's heart, and ſhe fondly 
thought him the moſt promiſing of all ebildren; 
for which every tender mother will forgive her. 
One evening, as ſhe was thus amuſing 
| Herſelf, ſhe perceived the wind to grow cool, 
and the children ſeemed to ſhrink at it. She 
ordered the maidens to carry them home, and 
to ſend Madelaine to her. 8 
While ſhe was ſitting alone, ſhe heard the 
| Salflings of a ſhepherd's pipe, which, wafted 
to her ear by the wind, and receding as it fell, 
gave her an additional pleaſure ; the whiſpering 1 
of the wind through the leaves completed the 18 
concert, and it ſeemed like the muſic of an 1 
inviſible choir. 

„The ſound of e ned to iow 
Jouder; it approached nearer; at length the 
viper came in ſight. Fe nee a ſhepherd, 

£3 £49 Shut. 
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- but he was dreſſed too fantaſtically ; he wore 
a ſaſh of fine red ſtuff acroſs his left ſhoulder, 
and it croſſed his body, and was tied near his 


right knee; on his head a kind of cap, reſem-. 
bling a Scot's bonnet, tied with blue ribbands; 


and his buſkins tied with the ſame. 
de Adela was ſurpriſed at his figure, and 
wondered what brought him there. He ap- 


proached her; he kneeled on one knee, and 


held a crook in his hand; he began a formal 


and romantic ſpeech to this purpoſe, ** Beau-' 


<< tiful lady] Can you tell me any tidings of a 
has ſtray lamb ? Have | you ſeen one paſs by 
ce you ! p II 

Adela began to ſuſpect this was only a 
pretence to ſpeak to her. I have ſeen no 


« Jamb,” faid ſhe, © nor is it poſſible that . 


ce ſhould. This park belongs to the Prince of 
Wales, and r none are ſuffered to keep ſheep 
« here.” 

«Oh! charming beauty! Could you be 
& cruel to a ſhepherd, who is ſeeking for what 
* he has loft; if not a lamb, ſomething, of 
greater value ? 1 
It behoves me to take care, leſt a wolf 
&* ſhould have forced a way into theſe groves = 
ce 1 wil It order the keeper of them to expel it.“ 
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.< You have the face of an angel, ſaid the 
| e „but the heart of a tyger. Oh 
be lady liſten to an unhappy youth, whoſe heart 
* has been ſtruck by the eke of Wee 
| «c eyes. 97 : ] 
ebe this Jiao man ; een chat 


Jam devoted to another, and it is ſacrilege 


* to ſpeak to me on ſuch a ſubject. Go m__ 
$6 d and come here no more.“ 

* Are: you indeed een en me of 
60 1 13 


6c Begone,” ſaid Nate & 11 will 1 5 my 


yh ſervants to turn you out of this place.“ 


At this minute Madelaine came up to her 


miſtreſs, followed by a man- ſervant. The 
ſhepherd retired, and Adela related her adven- 


ture. She ordered the man to ſee her ſafe 


home, and then to get ſome of his fellows to- 
gether, and drive that intruder out of the park. 


elt was ſome time before this could be 
done; they ſought i in vain; the man was either 


gone Ys or was retired to ſome. a of 
ſafety. | 

1: After this adventure, Adela 3 to go 
out of fight of Queen-Manour, but ſhe found 
walking in the air neceſſary to her health ; ſhe 


took the two maidens with the children as 


before, 


2 
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before, but ordered two men- ſervants to follow 
them at a certain diftance; and in caſe any 
intruders ſhould approach, one of them ſhou.d 


return te the houſe, and bring others to their 
aſſiſtance. Thus accompanied, the walked 


every day when the weather would permit. 
„Another time, (he met a pil-rim in her 
walks, who forced a converſation with her; 
he told her a romantic ſtory of misfortunes” 
and diſtreſſes, which ſeemed to her more ima- 
ginary than real. She began to ſuſpect another 
impoſtor, or perhaps the ſame in another form. 
She looked earneſtly at him, and his eye fell 
under the ſerutiny of her's. She haſtily bade 
him farewell, and returned homewards. She 
turned about, and ſaw the man ſtanding Rill, 
and obſerving the way ſhe took. She was 
convinced that ſome interloper was lurking 
about the park, and reſolved not to "wn out 
without proper attendants. ee | 
„A few days after, her maidens told her 
that a young maid had begged them to intro- 


duce her to their miſtreſs. That ſhe was an 
unfortunate girl of good birth, but reduced to 


poverty; and hearing of the goodneſs of the 
lady they ſerved, ſhe wiſhed to ſerve her like- 


IF 00 1 


wiſe, and would gladly accept of . office the 
would pleaſe to appoint her.. 


Adela gave permiſſion for 3 to come 
into her apartment, but ordered Madelaine and 


the other maidens to ſtay with lier. 


She came in with a languiſhing/ air, ny 


affected deep melancholy; often wiping her 


eyes, but men no tears. Adela bade her 


n for herſelf. {I 6k) 
she bean a fancy of heres: hd, 


concerning the beauty and graciouſneſs of the 


lady or Princeſs of Clarendon. - . 

Adela bade her ſhorten her ſpeech, which 
was already too long. I live here in retire- 
c ment,“ ſaid ſne, and neither my virtues 
te nor my faults are ever ſpoken of. Your tale 


$6 begins with flattery and falſehood, I fear it 


85 * cannot end well either for you or me.“ 


The maiden told part of the ſtory ſhe had 
prepared; ſhe was often interrupted, and deſired | 


to ſhorten it. She entreated to be received into 


the family. She was refuſed; ſhe was told 


that no ſtrangers could be received there. The 


lady had a brother and a ſiſter, who were 
abſent, but would very ſoon return; ſhe did 
nothing 3 their advice; ſne had no 


need 
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need 8 any more domeſties ; and b ee 


it was in vain to aſk it. 


„The dolorous lady: i "MP imploted: 


to: bo accepted, but tho "ay of ne. was 


inflexible. 


ge Ahe attendants were Sia ohbarterd of | 
the ſcene. Their lady deſired them to conduct 


the maiden out of the houſe ;: ſhe offered her 


ſome money; it was refuſed indignanily It 
vas with ſome difficulty _ could: an on 
her to withdra ). 


Adela was under fome ES 


miſchief; but ſhe could not underſtand,” nor 
explain them. She gave charge to all her ſer- 
vants not to admit any ſtrangers into n 

under any pretenee whatſocyv er.. 


Some beggars came to the door two a 
after; they were importunate and troubleſome, 
and were obliged to be driven a wax. 

David Howell was alarmed at theſe fre- 


quent intruders; he conſulted his lady; ſhe 

deſired him to be particularly careful of the 
door of communication with the ſubterraneous 

apartments. He ſaid he had no fear of danger 


that way. The door was of hammered iron, 


plated chequerwiſe with bars of the ſame, 
ſecured with a lock of curious device, and three 
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- bolts beſide. Nevertheleſs he would WY 


himſelf ſometimes there, and always have a 
truſty ſervant ſtationed there „„ 
David took his ſtation there the nigujt 
after; he heard ſeveral knocks at the iron 
door; he anſwered them on his ſide by three 


knocks ſtill louder. e 
% A minute's pauſe enſued, and then the 


knockings were repeated. Divid aſſumed a 
deep and awful tone of voice, in order to 
frighten this intruder. © What bold au- 


& dacious villain preſumes to violate this 
« fa nQuary? Know that this aſylum is impene- 
© trable; but the attempt alone incurs puniſn- 
te ment. The rod is lifted up againſt thee; 
&« and before this time to morrow, thou ſhalt 


© receive the puniſhment due to a robber and 


an aſſaſſin.“ | 
_ © Here David en a the 8 
ceaſed alſo, He went to a truſty ſervant, 
whom he had ſtationed within call, and thus 
beſpoke him. Hugolin, there is miſchief 


«in the wind; ſome villain hath got into 


te the cellars of King-Manour, and means to 
e break into this houſe alſo. Early in the 
& morning, go thou to Old Sarum, and wait 
<& on the Mayor, who knows me well. Thou 
RS | KC: ce ſhaj 
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ce ſhalt carry a letter from me to him, telling 
ce him all that hath paſſed here, and requeſting 
« a ſearch-warrant and a poſſe of men, to 
„ ſearch for and apprehend certain robbers, 
ce who have broken into the palace of King- 
„ Manour, and have attempted to make their 
« way into this houſe alſo. Stay thou there 
e till the peace- officers are ready, and then 
return with them to the ſearch, which 
. e muſt be ſtrict and wary. ' Say thou nothing. | 
« to thy fellows till thou return: I will be ready | | 
« to meet thee with the keys. I ſhall fay no- 
« thing to my lady till the villains are ſecured; 
& her peace mult not be diſturbed; but when, 
« all is over, ſhe will be happy and ſecure.” 2 
Ke Hugolin promiſed to obey his orders; | 
they both watched the remainder of the night, | | 
but heard no more noiſe, | 
„ As ſoon as day-light appeared, Hugolin | 
went on his errand, and David returned 6 
the duties of his office. He told his lady all 
was ſafe, and that he had laid a ſcheme to 
| _ diſcover thoſe who had preſumed to intrude 
„ upon her retirement. N 
It was noon before Hugolin returned; 1 
attended by the peace-officers, and a warrant | 
from the Mayor of Sarum, 1 
Fs David 
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« David Howell went to King-Manour, 
carrying the keys with him; he admitted the 
peace-officers and their followers. He ſet a 
watch at the outward door, and then went or 
to ſearch the houſe. 

& The intruders retreated! from room to 
room, and at length to the cellars. At laſt 
they were taken in the paſſage next to the 
iron door: they were three perſons, two men 
and a woman. They made ſome reſiſtance; 
but were ſoon overpowered. Maſter Howell 
ordered them to be committed to . as 
robbers and houſebreakers. 5 
The younger man was full of rage at the 


17 accuſation; ; he denied the charge vehemently; 


ſaid he was a gentleman, and 8 to be 
treated as ſuch, 5 
David ſaid, Theſe two houſes belong to 
& my lord and maſter, the Prince of Wales; 
<« any man, who makes a forcible entry upon 
another man's premiſes, becomes a houſe- 
breaker, whatever he might be before. You 
6 ſhall lie in priſon till my lord comes here, 
ee and then you ſhall render account to him. 
I charge you, oſicers of the peace of our 
& Jord the king, with theſe perſons; I will 1 


64 1 for any blame you may incur.” 
„They 
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„ They. were ſecured' and bound; and 
taken into cuſtody; and then Maſter Howell 
invited them all to go to Queen - Mandur, 
take ſome reſt and n and then 
return to Sarum. 

While this was abi, David walted' on 
his lady, and told her all that had been done 
for her ſervice, She thanked him for his 
courage and fidelity. She ſerit money to be 
diſtributed among the company that had 
taken the priſoners. She ordered Madelaine 
to ſee them, and obſerve whether ſhe knew 
them. 
© Upon her return, he declared that the 
young man was the ſame who appeared as a 
ſhepherd in the park, and the woman the ſane 
that offered herſelf as a maid- ſervant. Fhe 
elder man ſeemed to be ſervant to the others. 

„They all ſeemed to reſent the treatment 
they received, and threatened Maſter Howell 
with the effects of their reſentment. 

C Adela was troubled with anxieties' d 
. but they were all diſpelled by 
the arrival of her beloved maſter; who came to 
vilit and comfort her in the abſence or; her 
ſiſter and brother. 

aa The Prince, after being infat med 67! the 
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alarms his Adela had ſuſtained, went over to 
Sarum, attended by David Howell and the 
other ſervants, who were preſent at the taking 
of the priſoners, and heard them examined 
before the Mayor. 3 
They were reſerved and angry, and 
would give no account of themſelves. 
If you ſhew no reſpect to my office,” 
ſaid the Mayor, at leaſt ſhew ſome to the 
£ moſt noble perſonage, in whoſe preſence 
« you ſtand.” | 
; „ Who is it that we ſtand before??” ſaid 
the young man. 
„„The Prince waved his nnd; prevented 
the Mayor, and ſpoke, I am a Peer of 
tc the realm among Peers, a gentleman among 
| 64 gentlemen, and I know what is due to that 
cc character. Speak to me freely, and fear 
e nothing.” 
„e I have nothing to fear; for 1 have done 
ce nothing to deſerve puniſhment,” ins the 
youth faucily. 
* Then J wil ſpeak to you as Pp 8 
00 of Clarendon; you have broken into my 


1 00 houſe; you have inſulted my ſervants; and 


etc you have terrified a lady who is under my 
66 protection. Theſe are not the actions of a2 
46 3 
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é gentleman. You refuſe therefore to ac- 
« count for them as ſuch; and I muſt deſire 
„the Mayor to proceed againſt you as a 
“ houſebreaker. Unleſs,” faid the Prince, 
« after a pauſe, you ſhould repent of your 
behaviour, and ſeek to make me your 
« friend.” 

«706 Mayor then ſaid, * Vou. are before 
4 the Prince of Wales; look to your behavij- 
% our. I am every good man's friend, and 
«© no man's enemy, any further than he of- 
« fends againſt God, the King, and the 
« laws.” | 

«6 The young man was abaſhed; he bowed 
to the Prince, as did alſo his companions. 

« The Prince urged him to ſpeak; which 

with great reluctance he did at laſt, 11 
He faid his name was Gilbert Palmer; 
« that he and his ſiſter were orphans left under 
© the care of an aunt, a widow, who lived at 
* Wincheſter. That he was brought up 
there and deſigned for the church, but ha 
6 no vocation to it. | 
„ That their aunt kept him and his alter 
<« at home, and uſed great ſtrictneſs and ſe- 
80 verity with them; that they had a great 
« defire to ſee the world and its ways; and 
| they 
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ce they reſolved, as ſoon as they ſhould come 
cc of age and be freed from their guardians, 
4 they would break away from their aut, 
< and viſit all the places in the neighbour- 


5 hood firſt, and afterwards go to London. 


They had engaged a ſervant of their fa- 
& mily to attend them, and to keep their 
& ſecret. They firſt vifited Sarum 3 and 
“hearing of the beauties of Clarendon, they 
& reſolved' to go thither next. They were 
| « charmed with the place, and wandered 
* & about the park for many days, ſleeping 
<« in the town of Clarendon every night, at 
A publick houſe of entertainment. 
<« In the courſe of their wanderings, they 
« ſaw two charming ladies walking frequently, 
& attended by women- ſervants. That he 
« (Gilbert) was ſtruck with the beauty of the 
er younger lady; that he forgot all his ſchemes 
& and projects, and only thought how to neat 
into that lady's company. | 
+ E That he daily enquired who ſhe was. 
6 He was told that theſe Jadies lived at Queen 
« Manour; that the eldeft was married, the 
« younger ſingle; this encouraged: his hopes 
_ «© and quickened his deſires. That he heard + 


© the married 11 huſband were gone 
es a Journey, | 
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A journey, and he thought this the only 
« tims to gain admittance'to the other, 

& He found a kind of cave under 4 cliff, 
* and ſpent moſt of his days there, watching 
« for'the lady's appearance; and retiring wien 
<« obſerved, At length he found an opportu- 

* nity to ſpeak with her. 

He then related all that had paſſed be- 
tween him and Adela; the various contrivan- 
ces he had uſed, and the bad ſucceſs of them 

all; his ſiſter's ſcheme to introduce herſelf 
into the family, and the failure of it. | 

% That he grew mad and deſperate; yet 
þ vould not give over his purſuit ; and at 
£ length getting by a cellar-window into King- 
Manour, and finding it uninhabited, he de- 
termined to make his reſidence there; at 
leaſt till the proprietors ſhould come Ache 
That he thought the iron door contained ſome 
myſtery, which he tried to explain, and this 
was the cauſe of his being made a priſoner, 
„The Prince thanked him for his com- 
munications; he was ready to forgive his in- 
truſion into his premiſes; and all other irregu- 
larities; upon condition that he gave over his 
1 purſuit of the lady, and gave his word and ho- 
| | nns 3 again. 
„„ ö 66 And 
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* And why muſt I do this?” faid Gilbert. 
= «& Becauſe that lady has contracted an in- 
C diſſoluble engagement with another man.“ 
J was aſſured ſhe was not married. 
"© You were miſinformed. You muſt give 
up all thoughts of her, and promiſe what I 
require; do this, and I will take care of your 
<« fortunes ; I will ſend vour ſiſter home to her 
< aunt, and ſhe may be thankful that her wild 
« excurſion ends ſo well. 5 
The young man could not reſolve to 
make the promiſe required immediately; the 
girl could not bear the thoughts of returning to 
ber aunt; ſhe beſought the Prince to prevail 
| on the lady to take her under her protection. 
That I will not do,“ ſaid the Prince. 
«© She has refuſed it once, and ſhe ſhall not be 
& ;mportuned any further. You muſt all re- 
8 main under confinemenr, till you reſolve to | 
d &* comply with my conditions, which are not 
«hard or unjuſt ones. Mr. Mayor, I commit 
c thoſe perſons to your care; let them be well 
<< treated and attended: as ſoon as they fignify 
s their acceptance of my terms, I will kethem 
again, and do all that I have ies for 
«6 their ſervice.” 
2 The Prince and his ſervants returned to 
3 Clarendon, 


Mg F 
| Clarendon, and the priſoners returned to their 
| place of confinement. -. | 
« He told Adela, that he Per re 
nothing to fear henceforward from thoſe young 
people; that a trick of youth had carried them 
from home ; that they had paid dearly for 
their frolic, and would-ſoon be at a diſtance 
from Clarendon, _ 
« David Howell viſited the Aayor the next _ 
day; he talked with the priſoners, and exhorted 
them to obey the Prince. He urged the great 
moderation the Prince had ſhewn, when having 
it in his power to puniſh them by the law, he 
was willing to deliver them from its danger. 


That few men in his ſituation would ſo eaſily 


forgive an avowed attempt upon a lady Who 
was very dear to him, and under his protection. 
Gilbert deſired an explanation of the lady's 
connexion. David told him ſhe was the 
mother of two children by the Prince. | 
The young man was thunderſtruck; he 
could not ſpeak for ſome minutes. At laſt 
he ſaid, I am convinced, and undone ! Had 
e the been free, I would have gone through 
e fire and water to make her mine; but, as 
« ſhe is another s, ſh: is ſacred to me. Preſent 
; 66 my 


E | 
© my duty to the Prince; ſay I aſk his pardon 
te for all my madneſs and e remain 
6 wholly at his diſpoſal.” _ | 
David aſſured him he might ow upon 
we Prince's word, and expect his favour. and 
protection. He left him, and returned to 
Clarendon with theſe tidings. | 
The Prince ſent meſſengers to the old 


5 dy at Wincheſter, ſignifying, that he had 


found two ſtray lambs upon his premiſes at 
Clarendon ; TY that his officers. had'. pounded 
them; but he was minded to releaſe them, 
upon condition that ſhe: would pardon and 
receive them into her paſture again. He would 
tale her nephew into his ſervice, and ſend 
her niece home, upon conditions of * and 
reconciliation. 
KFTheſe meſſengers cetatned with a Jitter 


ok thanks and compliments for his highneſs's 


favour and protection to her children, and * 
miſes of pardon and reception. | 

The following day, the Prince ſent the | 
young lady home well attended, and ſet the 
young man at liberty, upon his parole, that he 
ſnould not go out of the town of Sarum, till 


he ſhould. fend for him t to attend him to London. 
; | « Thus 
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Thus of a wild and idle youth, the Prince 
made an honeſt man; of an n a friend, 
and a faithful ſervant, e 

„„The Prince ſtaid at Clarendon. ſeveral 
weeks, until the return of ſir Roger and lady 
Morley. They had a joyful meeting: they 
left their eldeſt ſon with lord and lady Morley, 
and brought the younger, who was ſtill at the | 
breaſt, home with them. . 

Adela had never befbre enjoyed che Princes 
company ſo long; nor did ſhe ever ag iin. He 
told the ſtory of her alarms to her friends, 
and ſaid he ſhould now le ve her with chear- 
fulneſs. Adela wiſhed that he was only the 
keeper of that charming park, and ſhe the 
ſnepherdeſs, and his inſeparable companion 3 

but fate ordained him the wn 9 
and her that of lo vm. 

On the day of his e this Prince 
fp ent meſſengers to fetch Gilbert Palmer to the 
gate of Clarendon Park: that young man Was 
ſo punctual to his promiſe, that he refuſed to 
enter it. He joined the Prince's train, — 
went with them to London. 

< Before the truee between France and 
England expired, the two Kings ſent commiſ-- 
done to Avignon to treat of a laſting peace, 

under 
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under the mediation of the Pope, The con- 
ditions propoſed. were, that the King of En- 
gland ſhould relinquiſh his title and claim to 
the crown of France, and that the King of 
France ſhould entirely reſign to him the dutchy 
of Guienne, and all its men free wag | 
all homage and ſubjection. | 
_ _ 80 many demurs and delays \ were uſed dy f 

the French commiſſioners, and the Pope ſhew- 

ed ſo much partiality to them, that the duke 
of Lancaſter, tired with ſo many delays and 
artifices, propoſed to the other commiſſioners ; 
to break off the treaty and return E Which 
they did a few days after. 

The King of England, wen by this. 
deceitful dealing, began to make -preparations 
- for war, and reſolved to take the field as ſoon 
as the truce was expired: nevertheleſs © the 
_ truce was afterwards renewed for another year. 

In this year, King John of France in- 
Kituted, or revived, the Order of the Star, 
that he might equal King Edward's Order of 
the Garter, and held a enen ie at 
Paris. 

The knights of. the fir e were but 
| eighteen; z but others were added „ b 


the firſt were as owes: 
x. Taka 


* 1 
5 &« John King of France, the Sovereign.” 

2 _P duke of n, his _— os | 

8 fad 0 108 

WEE is Charles . F raticey ry Dau- | Th 
1 . FF 
4. © Lewis duke of Anjou, 
5. © John duke of Berry, 
6. Philip duke of TFouraine,, 4 
7. Charles King of Navarre. © 
5 yu Peter duke of Bourbon. 

K e of ene count de la 


| De =0 IS | 


8 Marche: : | * 2 . 


o. „ Chatles de la Cerda (of o, 
Count D*Angouleme. | 
115 wo Arnaud D' Endreghan, . 

0 e count bend Ger- Þ4 


ud 
skedhir 


— + 
13. Das count tet je Charney, cham- 
berlain of France, | | 
"u Charles count de Tancarville/ | 
15. Walter de Brienne, duke of Athenes. | 
16. John of Artois, earl of Eu. 
54496 Charles of be ren count 1 my; 
Zueville. 9 
18. John din de Melon. | 
«© Theſe knights bore for their cognizance 
a bright ſtar on the creſt of their helmets, and 
| about 
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8 their . and the ſame embroidered 
upon their ſurcoats before their breaſts. | 
«© Their inſtitution was in October; but 
the ſubſequent Chapters were held on the day 
of the three Kings of Cologne, becauſe the ſtar 
that directed theſe Kings was choſen for the 
emblem of the Order. , 
„This Order was not founded ts | 
auſpices of a good ſtar; for it ſoon fell. into 
contempt. Charles the Fifth, the ſucceſſor of 
King John, left it wholly to the archers of his 
guard, and to officers of the loweſt order. | 
e During theſe intervals of treaties and 
truces, the army and its officers enjoyed the 
company of their relations and friends, The 
Prince ſaw his Adela frequently, and ſhared 
her pleaſure in the promiſes of his children. 
Adela brought forth a dead child this year. 

« In this interval of inactivity, Henry, the 
great Duke of Lancaſter, aſked and obtained 
the King's licence to take a journey into 
Pruſſia, to fight againſt the Infidels, who had 
attacked the knights of the Teutonic order. 
He was accompanied by Willim lord Roos, 
and _— other young! men of n dirth wn 

* 1 n their journey 3 n they 


Were 
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were arreſted and thrown into priſon, from 
whence they were not releaſed, till they had 
paid the ſum of three thouſand. crowns by 
way of ranſom. 

„The duke reſented deeply this REN 
however he proceeded on his journey, reſolving 
to take notice of it at his return. They were 
again ſtopped on their way by the news of a 
truce concluded between the powers at war, 

and they returned to Cologne. 
Ie was there informed that Otho duke 


of Brunſwick was the author of his arreſt and 


impriſonment, and that he was meditating to 
ſend him as a priſoner to the King of France, 
but the ranſom tempted him to "_ it 


rather. 


The Duke of Lancaſter declared in the 
cathedral of Cologne, in preſence of the marquis 
of Juliers, and many other nobles of Germa- 
ny, „ That Otho duke of Brunſwick had 
baſely cauſed him to be arreſted and impri- 
ſoned in his journey; that he had never given 
him any cauſe of offence, and it was unworthy 
of a Prince and unlike a gentleman, to inter- 
cept ſtrangers and knights in their pilgrimage. 
That he would reſent it as a knight ought to 
do; and that the ſaid Otho ſhould find him 

at 
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at all times ready to ene the 1 of a 
gentleman and a ſoldier.” | 
«© Theſe words were reported to tbe 2 


of Brunſwick, who ſoon after ſent a challenge 


to the duke of ens in the 8 
form of words. 


Otho, by the en of God, AR of 


6c « Brunſwick, lord of Thuringen, &c. to the 


« moſt excellent Prince en 18 ” 


<« „ 


Know you, that 4 5 which you 


<< ſpoke perſonally, with your own mouth, in 
ce the great church of Cologne, by name St. 
Peter's, on Friday after Eaſter laſt paſt, in 
c preſence of the noble Prince the marquis of 
& Juliers, and many other lords, knights, 


- « eſquires and citizens: Thoſe words were 
& unadviſed, raſh, and falſe alſo. This 
& I will maintain by my body againſt your 


6 body, man againſt man, a true and loyal 
« Prince. and knight, sgainſt a raſh, falſe, 
ce wicked, and unworthy. knight. And this I 


« will. perform at the time and place which 


4 our lord the King of France ſhall appoint; 


and thither ſhall be brought a ſafe · conduct 
7 from 1 Kings l ſhall en to do 


86 


4 — — 


{ mar } 
« jt preſently, that this matter may not be 
4 delayed. 
1 Spe and dated, &c. 1 


« This letter was delivered to the duke 


unſealed. He ſent over two knights, to be 
aſſured of the authenticity of this letter, and 
deſired it might be ſcaled with the duke's own 
coat of arms, 

«© Upon their __ he obtained the 
King's permiſſion to anſwer this challenge. 

« He then prepared to meet the duke of 
Brunſwick, and ſent meſſengers to tell the 
duke he would meet him between Calais and 
Paris, | | 
_ « He went over to Calais, attended by 
fifty knights, beſide eſquires, gentlemen, and 
ſervants. He was met at Guiſnes by the 


lord Jolin Clermont, marſhal of France, and 


a noble train of knights and men of arms. 
They conducted him to Heſden. There he 
was met by the count de la Marche, and a 
ſuite of honourable gentlemen ; and as he 
approached Paris, a third body of lords, 
knights and gentlemen, came by expreſs 
command of the King of France, to do him 
honour, and conduct him to the court. There 

Vol. II. G was 
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a 


a 


Les |] 
was the greateſt number of firangers ever 
- known, came to Paris ſee this combat between 
two ſuch great Princes. bad basel aff bug . 
6 The duke of e vas of ſuch a re- 
ſpectable character for his virtues, as well as 


high birth, that all men paid him the greateſt 


homage and attention; but particularly Charles 
King of Navarre ſhewed him marks of the 
higheſt regard, and W his affairs with 
great aſſiduity. u iin e ee mio, 
The King of France ſent for him to >the 
4 palace, and gave him a truly royal reception. 
All the great men aſſembled at Paris, uſed 
their endeavours to compromiſe the quarrel 
between theſe Princes, but all overtures were 
/ ineffectual ;. the duke of Lancaſter majntzined 
the truth and juſtice of his cauſe, and the 
German Prince utterly deny ing the accuſation. 
r 66 Upon the day appointed by the King of 
France, the liſts: were opened in a, field; near 
Paris; the combarants met; the King of France 
with all his firſt nobility, and an infinite num- 
ber of people, were preſent. 
8 he two knights made oath that. their 
n was juſt, and prepared for combat. As 
ſoon as they had made oath, the ſpeQators ob- 


Saved that the duke of Brunſwick's courage 
. 
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ſeemed to fall him; his countenance changed ; 
he turned pale as death; his limbs trembled ; 
and he ſeemed ready to faint. He dropped his 
ſhield three times, and was ſo diſconcerted, 
that his friends would not ſuffer kim to engage 
in ſuch a Nate of trepidation. T6 
„The duke of Lancaſter ſat mounted, with 
his ſpear upright, in a ſteady and courageous 
manner, and waited for his enemy with ſuch 
compoſure, ent 5 men ee his LH: 
XK hymen Re 1 
The 50 of. Brunſwick: fubmitted hs 
4 E to the King of France, and offered to 
withdraw his challenge. His friends made 
propoſals of peace to the duke of Lanecaſter; 
dot he maintained the juſtice of his cauſe, and 
would liſten to no compromiſe; his honour 
was engaged, and he would accept of no al- 
ternative, but that his enemy ſhould either 
fight him, or ane en dae van- 
8 „ 11 
* Upon this Adee e Juke of a] | 
wick renounced his challenge, and deelined ihe 
combat without any reſervation ; ſubmitting 
himſelf entirely to the wagen n n 
ok the King of France. | 
85 "HOY John and his nob Ally were 4 par- 
4 84 | tial 
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tial to the duke of Brunſwick ; but they were 
aſhamed of his puſillanimity, and they could 
not but admire the noble behaviour of the duke 
of Lancaſter, who was univerſally reſpected for 
his high birth and heroick virtues. 

<« They mediated with the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter; they gave him the honours of the day, 
and allowed him to go laſt out of the field. 
The King of France invited both the 
| 9 to a great feaſt, and reconciled them in 
appearance ; but the duke of Lancaſter carried 
in his boſom a ſovereign contempt of his proud 
and impotent enemy. 4 
He returned home covered with glory, 
and employed himſelf in acts of piety, charity, 
and generoſity ; and his character was ho- 


noured and celebrated in all parts of Europe. 


« In the concluſion of the year 1352, died 
the noble Prince John Plantagenet, earl of 
Kent, who was in the flower of his age, and 
but lately married to a daughter of the marquis 
of Juliers. He was ſucceeded in his fortune 
and honours by the lady Joanna, his ſiſter, the 
wife of Thomas lord Holland; a lady, whom 
I have reaſon to remember to the end of my 
life: but I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 


War of her hereafter, E 8 
1 5 . 
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At this time 1 was happy in the affection 
of 1 my parents and relations, an innocent and 
playful creature, riding upon a ſtick, with my 
couſin Morley, round Clarendon pax. 
An the next year, 1353, the lords Roger 
Mortimer, and Richard Fitz-Alan, were re- 
ſtored in blood to all the rights of their fathers. 
The King made a reconciliation between them, 
and promoted a marriage between the two. 
families, to confirm and eſtabliſh a laſting 
peace. Edmund, fon and heir to Fitz-Alan, 
married Alice, the daughter of lord Mortimer, 
and the King gave the nay a Wee rn 

tq 1 fortune. | 

«© The Prince of Wales had lived with the 
fair Adela in a fate of mutual affection and 
confidence, which had neither been interrupt- 
ed nor diminiſhed: he gave her his love 
entire, and he had never a wiſh towards any 
other woman. Princes have always claimed. 
ſome indulgences of this kind; none had 
more excuſe: his conſtancy and eſteem gave 2 
reſpectability to his attachment, and even 
lady Morley reſpected it. . 
«© Several ladies of high birth had been 
propoſed to the Prince; he always declined 
marriage, and when the King urged it, he 
1 told 


16 Þ 
| 100 him, 00 that he had ſo many other mw 
| * { that he could never want ati heir,” TD 
" The King replied; “ that it was his 
1 duty to provide for the ſucceſſion, and both 
« hiniſelf and his people deſired and expected 
« an heir from him i in Preference to 1 5 wool 
«pe on.” in 
The Prince 11 rfl to decline 
the peak propoſal, and to defer all thoughts 
of marriage to ſome diſtant period. 
« Perhaps it vas neceſſary that this tie - 
ſhould be broken, that the Prince's heart being 
ſet at liberty, he might in due time give an 
heir to the kingdom. The time approached 
5 when this event was to happen. 
Adela fell into a ſudden decline: the ro- 
ſes forſook her cheek ; ſhe grew pale, weak 
and Ianguiſhed, à flow fever devoured her 
blood and ſpirits, Tue Prince ſoon perceived 
it, and tock every method 0 ane der 
beach. 1 ö 
'« Lady Morley nutſed her with he ut- 
moſt tenderneſs and affection. Phyſicians 
were fent from the capital; all their (kill was 
in vain, - She bore her ſickneſs without one 


. all ſhe Gone was the company 
of 
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of her beloved Prince and her children 3 ſhe 
ſaid this was her beſt and only remedy. . 

Ihe prieſts who attended ber, would 
have enjoined her penances, but ſhe was too 
weak to bear them; they could not prevail 
with her to ſay ſhe repented of her connexion. 
with the Prince; yet the aſked pardon of hea- 
ven for all her fins, and deſired the prayers, of 
all around her. | 
„ She died in the arms of her adored 
Prince, after recommending her children to his 
paternal care, 1 
The Prince was at ar inconſolable. | ys 
ſhut himſelf into his own. apartment, and 
would ſee nobody for twelve hours. 
Fir Roger Morley. begged admittance to 
him, which with much difficulty he granted. 

„He told him, that his ſervants and 
© friends were under great apprehenſions that 
es his health would ſuffer; he begged him to 
e conſider the conſequences to the King and 
« the people, and-to his faithful ſervants, and 
to his dear children alſo.“ 

It is therefore, ſaid the Prince, od that 

I retire from company. I would not be 
* ſeen, till I can behave with that, firmneſs 
F | G 4 73 chat 
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46 « that becomes 1 Gtuation and character.“ 
« That is like your highneſs; but you 
have falfed long; you muſt want refreſn- 
« ment: permit me to bring ſome to you.“ 
cc Nature claims her rights,” ſaid the 
Prince, «1 conſent to receive food and refreſh- 
«ment; but when I leave this apartment, I 
<-muſt ſee lady Morley; I muſt fee the chil- 
© ren; every object will renew my grief. 
„That is true, my lord; but the longer 
«theſe things are deferred, the more painful 
« they become; the ſooner you go through, 
_ © them, the ſooner the effect wears off, See 
* your friends; permit them to , weep with. 
0 you. In ſharing your grief, they will afford 
«© yon conſolation, Father Peter begs. leave. 
to fee you, in order to receive, your com- 
'4 mands relative to the laſt offices. 
Vou are right,” ſaid the Prince. «6 It is 
my duty to give attention to theſe things. 
41 will exert. myſelf as I oughtz but, oh! 
«< Morley, conſider my loſs; the ſweeteſt, the 
« faireſt, the moſt faithful of women.” ca 
Here the Prince turned about and hid his 
face. Sir Roger wept with him. He ſaid, 
«It is our loſs alſo, my lord. She was our 
40 * ifter, 
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« ſiſter, our friend, our beloved one. we 
«muſt fubmit to the will of heaven; but we 
« ſhalt never forget her.“ « You will never 
6 * ſee her like again.” ©« Never, my lord.” 

'« You are indeed my friend; you recal me 
ee to my duty. Send Father Peter to 12 
« e us 

„Sir Roger brought bim to the Prince: ind. 


Raid with him. He feared he would affume - 


the authority of a prieſt, and reprove him too 
roughly. He checked him ſeveral times, and 
made him reſpect the Prince's forrow. 5 
He gave orders for the interment in the 
chapel of Queen-Manour, and reſumed, his 
dignity of deportment. He ordered his dinner 
to be ſent to his apartment ; after which he 
went with fir Roger to viſit lady Morley. % 
« They both ſuffered greatly at this firſt 
interview. When the Prince recovered. Bis 
voice, he (aid to lady Morley, I deſire you, 
© Madam, to look upon me as à widower; yout- 
tc ſiſter was my wife in the ſight of heaven, and 
- « as ſuch I ſhall ever remember her. I claim 
1c kindred with you and your family. You + 
*©muſt be the mother of my ehen as well 25 
« the zugt? 
| "<Shereplied, ij accept the office, ay lord; 
| G 5 66 they 
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they ſhall e yn 0 me Seeg 
% own. 1 
120 eir Roger W iow: both he 

wiſhed them to defer ſubjects of on and ten- 

—_— for the preſent. 

The Prince attended the W rites 
wh fir Roger and lady Morley; they would 
have me carried alſo in the arms of the faithful 
enn All the other attendants followed. 
Le ſtill retain ſome veſtiges of this mournful 
ceremony: There was a ſolemn maſs performed, 
at which the Prince and all the family attended. 
As ſoon as. "ns Os e een 
Wr apartments. 8 

Sir Roger adviſed the Prince to 155 
ee as ſoon as poſſible; he did ſo a few 
days after; he viſited Briſtol, and ſeveral other 
towns, and was ſome weeks before he returned 
to London. A veil of grief was ſpread over 
his manly countenance; he went little into 
public, and ſought retitement to indulge his 
grief; for he was above an in, 
| ee amuſements. 
In the courſe of this year 1354, 2 
-rreaty was begun; embaſſadors em en rance 
and England were ſent to Avignon. | 
©, On the part of England, the duke of 5 
| _ caſter, 
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 eaſter,. the earl of Arundel, fir. Guy Briant, 
Bateman biſhop of Norwich, and many other 
gentlemen, to the number of two hundred. 
„On the part of France, the duke of 
Bourbon, the ear] of Armagnac, the arch- 
- biſhop of Rouen, the lord Charney, and AT 
other knights and gentlemen. | 

„The concourſe was ſo great, that the 
cavalotile was from three o'clock in the'after- 
noon till-night, paſſing the e 1h an 
the town, 
The duke of 1 diſtinguiſhed him= 
ſelf from all the other embaſſadors by his 
magnificence, courteſy, and hoſpitality. It is 
ſaid that he laid in an hundred tons of the 
beſt wines of France, and kept an open table 
for all the nobility and gentry of both countries. 
The Pope, the Cardinals, and others of the 
\ Pope's officers, ſaid of him, that he had not 
bis fellow iu the world.” 3 oth ad 
„ FThis treaty, like all the eihem © came: to 
b ſie neither ſide would recede from their 
former demands: only, upon the Pope's 

urgency, he prevailed. for another ſhort truce, 

from the preſent Chriſtmas till the Midſummer 


day vg 3 e which interval, he hoped 
nbi t G6 tiec gaht a to 
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to bring forward a plan for a general and laſting 


peace. The congreſs broke ub, and - the | 


embaſſadors returned home, 


The King of England had no „ 5 


from the treaty ; the Prince of Wales was im- 


patient for the expiration of the truce; they 
both were of opinion, that an open war was 


preferable to a deceitful and treacherous treaty ; 
they made every preparation for renewing the 
war, when the truce . ſhould expire. The 


Prince ſtrove to diſpel his grief in theſe war- 


like preparations. . 

„ I hould have told you aten Hee: . 
Gilbert Palmer heard of the death of Adela, 
from one of the Prince's ſervants, who was 
wih him at Clarendon, his wc was im- 

moderate. 

He had a rong i e ks was too 
apt to give way to it. He complained, as if 
he would preſume to blame the decrees of 
heaven. He blamed the Prince for his noble 
firmneſs and moderation; if he had been bleſſed 
with her love, he would not have ſurvived her; 
life was not worth. accepting to one deprived 
of her. He was deſired to reſtrain himſelf, and 
Oe rin He was told not to 


E 20 IEEE A n appear 
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appear a) as ene behave 
with propriety, 7. 2 20 

« Sir Roger Morley (vs 5 05 
convince him of the impropriety of his be- 
haviour, and alſo taught him to pay attention 
to thoſe who were neareſt to the Prince; but 
forbad him to wait on him mann — he 
. conquered his emotions. 

„The King of France was Pry 
wah” troubles of various kinds, and was 
obliged to court thoſe who cauſed them. 

« Charles, the young King of Navarre, was 
one of the greateſt of theſe diſturbers of the 
King and the kingdom. He married the 
lady Jane, King John's daughter, and he 
hoped to find the friendſhip and, duty of a fon 3 
but he found it only n, his ambition 
ans his demands. 

„Charles was endowed with beg clo⸗ 
quence, ſtrength and courage, affabillty and 
addreſs; he was ambitious men and too 
ved in miſchief 
From the eee e 
— his claims to the eounties of Brie and 
Charles de la Cerda, a Spaniard; Wos 
vigh in the fayour of King John; he had 
G2 created 


— 
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created him earl of —— and made 
- him high conſtable of France, 1 4 
The King of Navarre phiſeuted him with 
his pretenſions, and demanded. wn” ohne or 
an —— in money. 


„King John ordered bim to pay no gti | 


to o his claim, and to offer him no equivalent. 
The King of Navarre, enflamed with 

1525 and i Oe conceived the moſt end 

erable deſign. 16 1. 

- Toe The conſtable, i in his caſtle of as PAigle, 

was in peace, and, as he thought, in ſafety, but 

emen came upon him unexpectedly, with 


purpoſe. They ſcaled the caſtle early in the 
morning, before break of day they entered the 


apartments, and murdered the erb in his 


bed. 
The King of peta; this *atro- 


cious * eee e to the 
EKing and his council. 

In the mean time, Wing the King's 
reſentment, he muſtered his forces, fortified his 
caſtles, and intrigued with the neighbouring 


Pxinces, inviting thee to * _ u 


. 
k, cer hi uncle, us eu) of Champagne, 


T to 


a band of men, whom he had hired for this 


; 
| 
« 


| 
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to engage his kinſman, the duke of Lancaſter, 
to give him aſſiſtance; offering to enter into 
a league with the King of Englanlc. 

The duke engaged a navy in his ſervice, 
and victualled it for three months, himſelf 
being the high admiral.” They ſailed from 
Greenwich, and went round to the Ifle of 
Wight; there he heard that a reconciliation was 
effected between the two Kings; ſo he returned 


back again to the King his maſter. 


„Though they were in appearance recon- 
ciled, they retained a ſtrong reſentment againſt 
each other. The King of Navarre, conſcious 
of the provocations he had given his father- in- 
law, could not believe himſelf forgiven and 
the King of France was always full of ſuſ- 
picion that his ſon-in-Jaw was intriguing with 
his enemies : his ſuſpicions 'were too well 


_ juſtified ; and at length he found himſelf under 


the neceſlity of providing for the ſafery of him» 


Navarre to be arreſted and impriſoned'in 'the 


caſtle of Rouen, and four of his Kris" 
counſellors to be beheaded. ee n 

- © The truce between Fran and England 
expired on the twenty-fourth of June, 13553 
it had been frequently in danger of breaking, 
. | but 


— . ——— 


8 1 
but had been mended and ſupported by the 
mediation of the Pope, and other potentates; 
but ĩt would hold together no longer. 

„ Both Kings had been ſeveral months pre- K 
paring for war. The Prince of Wales went 
over to Gaſcony, attended by the earls of 
Warwick, Oxford, Saliſbury, and Suffolk, and 
many other knights and gentlemen, one 


four hundred arehers, and other light infantry. 
The King appointed him his lieutenant 
in the dukedom of Aquitaine, and in all 
other places in France, with full power to make 
alliance-with other Princes; to hire and retain 


mes of all-countries for his ſervice at his own | 


wages f and laſtly, he gave him a commiſſion | 
toi reqeive the! homags and fealty of all the | 
nobility through the realm of France. 01 
The Prince ſailed ſucceſsfully, = und. 1 
ed ata the port of Garonne, | where he was 


met and weledmed by all the lords; prelates, 


ſelves to him and his ſervico, provided he 
would ee ene eee E. e 

f = — e ee een 
which he ang mented day; and ar fobri 66 be 


Was 


[ 


commanded by ſuch a general, and ſuch expert 


was. ſtrong enough to take the field, he 
marched. from Bourdeaux in great order. 
« He declared the earl of Warwick/ his 
kigh conſtable, lord Cobham. his-marthal, lord 
Roger Clifford, lord John Beauchamp, fiv- 
Richard Stafford, and fir. John Wingfield,/ 
with five Gaſcon Barons, colonels and com- 
manders of his firſt battalion, 2 of- 


four thouſand men of arme. 6 


In the ſecond. battalion; was the elmo 
as, general, aſſiſted by the earl of Warwick, 
Bartholomew lord Burgwaſh, John lord Liſle, 
John lord Willoughby, Maurice lord de 1a: 
Ware, lord John Bourchier, John de Greilly, - 
called the Captal of Buche, John Baron de 
la Roſe, the lord Chaumont, the lord Mont- 


ferrand, the four laſt, Barons of Gaſcony; in 
this battalion were ſcwen n . 00 


arms. 

The third, dan eee 
ſand. men of arms, commanded by the earls 
of Suffolk and — alſiſted 1 the IPs | 
de Nemours. 

“There were foveral at 6f ne 4 
and light troops beſide; the whole army 
amounted to fixty thouſang-men, which being 


_ officers, 


© 
0 * 


— 
* A Ay: 
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. Nn 
officers, might well be nim formidable te 


their enemies. 1047 96 1. -# dif 4 1 «3 ore 


„The earl of . was . King 'of 
France's' lieutenant in Languedoc ; with him 


were, firſt, that renowned warrior Gaſton 


Phoebus, earl of Foix, James earl of Ponthieu, | 


_ conſtable of France, John lord Clermont, 


marſhal of France, and other lords; they had 
a much greater army than the Prince, but the 


commanders were diſunited, and jealous of 


each other, ſo that they could not or would 
not attempt to ſtop the ae ere or 


the Prince of Wales. 5 * as 


In the courſe of three ach RR 4 
over-ran the whole country, as far as Beziere 
and e and he brat the Oe joe 


| the laſt, - . 81 


„When eee before 8 oh 
citizens offered a large ſum of money to redeem- 
their town; but he anſwered them, &. He 
t did not come thither for the ſake of gold, 
but to ſupport and aſſiſt his n 
s offend and deſtroy his enemies... 

% While the Prince was thus employed i in 
Gaſcony, the King his father aſſembled a 
great army and navy, and lay near the Iſland. 


of Vece, erpeding that the King of Navarre 


189 1 


ſhould meet him there, according to an agree= 
ment with the duke of Lancaſter, + 7 
„ Here he lay with his whole fleet, till 15 


heard certain tidings that the King of Navarre 


was again reeonciled to the King of France. 

„When King John heard of his alliance 
with the King of England, he ſent the Queen 
Dowager, and many lords with her, to offer 
him all the lands he contended for, and an 
abſolute indemnity for all that was paſt; the 
terms were accepted, and they were mr | 
at leaſt for the preſent time. 

At the ſame time, King Edward: was 
informed, that King John had drawn toge- 
ther a great army, and was advancing towards 
Calais; upon this news, he reſolved nn 
oy ſea and give him battle without delay. ' 

In this expedition, he was attended by 
the Princes Lionel and John, Henry duke of: 
Lancaſter, the earls of Northampton, Marche, 
and Stafford; the Barons Percy, Grayſtoke, 
and Manny ; 3 __ _ . and 1 
men. 

When he landed at Calais, he was joined 
dy many knights of Brabant, Flanders, and 
the other low countries, with a n men, 
whom "RE retained in his ſervice, © 7 7 

"ME cc As 


1 ] 
4 At the head of this army he marched to 
St. Omer's, near which the King of F rance 
oy encamped with all his forces. 
King John ſent a knight, who was 5" 
: wah a priſoner in England, on a frivolous 
_ meſſage, but indeed that he might obſerve the 


Engliſh atmy. King Edward de him 
to take a full view of it. 0 
„ The knight, at his return; made | fach. 2 
report of their number. and diſpoſition, that 
King John thought proper to remove. from 
St. Omer's, deſtroying all the proviſions 
round the country as he went along. 

. << King. Edward followed him as far as 
Heſden 3 but was obliged to return to Calais, 


for want of proviſions for his great army. 


«« The King of France ſent a ſelect. party 
of his knights to the King of England; they 
offered to fight a pitched battle with him on 
the Tueſday following, either army againſt 
army, or King againſt King, body to body. 

„ The King told them he would zecept a 
their challenge, upon condition that the knights 
of France would engage to bring their King 
into the field at the time appointed, or elſe in 
default of his coming, to yield themſelves pri- 


| . of war, 


cc The 


their whole army in _ either on Friday 


[1] 

8 The Engliſh nobles offered themſelves te 
be bound in the ſame penalty for the appearance 
of King Edward. 7 

« The French knights declined this erpe- 
dient, and returned to their King. _ 
The day after, King Edward ſent a party 
of his knights to the King of France, with a 


challenge to meet him in the field, with three, 


or four, or ſix knights on each * This 


offer was rejected. 


The Engliſh nobles then e on meet 


or Saturday. 
„The French lords. differed in opinion; 
the Engliſh ſaid, if that diſpleaſed them, it 
ſhould be on Tueſday next, the day appointed 
by themſelves. | | 
„ They gave doubtful and ta 
anſwers ; the Engliſh' ſaid, they ſhould e 
them on the Tueſday, and then retired. 

« The King of England expected them on 


that day, but they came not. The Engliſh 
Perceived that they meant to take advantage by 


Gly and to make them tired of the war. 
„ Commiſſioners were appointed on both 


ſides. They ſtruck up a temporary truce 
till the next Eaſter; after which King Edward 


diſmiſſed 


diſmiſſed his foreign auxiliaries, "ne Tee 
to rr e FOE * 
s The Scots broke the truce, un | ok t the 
— of Berwick by ſurpriſe, and entered 
England with an army; the King found his 
A at home mere to check their * 
En 
45966 While King Edie was kings to- 
| A Scotland, his victorious ſon was pur- 
ſuing his courſe through Gaſcony, and the 
neighbouring provinces. He ſpent the winter 
there; but he ſent home ſir Roger Morley to 
viſit his family, and to bring him an account 
of his children at 1 


PO to remove them: with her own, to ſome 
place nearer London during the winter. 
4 Lord Morley wiſhed them to be nearer 1 
his family, that he might ſee them often. 
“ Sir Roger took a houſe at F dam, 0 
K them thither. 
cc He ſtaid with them the months of No- 
| 3 December, and January, but returned 
to the Prince in Gaſcony in February. 
The King of France hoped, by his in- 
trigues in Scotland, to find employment for 
King Edward with the iſland of Britain, and 
| oblige 


wh 
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oblige bim to di vide his forces to ne his own 


dominions. ; 


In the mean time, he made dee nene 


for carrying on the war with vigour in the ſpring. 


He called an aſſembly of the ſtates and demaa- 
ded their aſſiſtance. | | 


c The deputies, zealous * _ ang * WR 


King, and the ſafety of their country, under- 
took to maintain thirty thouſand men at arms 
for one year certain. New taxes were pro- 


poſed; particularly a capitation - tax upon all 
perſons within the kingdom. This gave ge- 


neral offence, and prod 500 an Infareqttion at 


Arras. 1 Fo 


WOT cf > King * 8 hid ond on this 


ste ues to ſpread diſcontents through Nor- 
mandy. He ſeduced the Dauphin from his 
duty to his father, and perſuaded him to leave 
the court, becauſe he had, as 8 no ; 
independent of the King. 

«© The King wiſely — 1 to take 3 


| "canſe-of diſcontent. He conferred on him the 
dukedom of Normandy, and prevailed on him 


to give up the King of Navarre, and aſſiſt him 
in a deſign he had formed to ſeize the King of 


Navarre, and all the chiefs of his partꝛ. 


3 The Dauphin gave up his friends, and 
aſſiſted 5 


[ 144 ] 
aſliſted in the moſt treacherous manner. He 
invited them to an entertainment at Rouen, and 
while they ſat at table, the King and his troops 
entered the hall, and ordered all the —_ to 
be apprehended, | 

„ The count of Harcourt, and the baron of 
Graville were beheaded ; the King of Navarre 

was fent to Paris, and from thence to Artois, 
where he remained under cloſe confinement. 

« The count de Longueville, his brother, 
enraged at his impriſonment, and Godfrey 
de Harcourt, exaſperated at the execution of 
his nephew, vowed revenge, fortified their 
caſtles, and ſent to England for aſſiſtance. 

« The King of England, underſtanding 
that the King of Navarre was puniſhed for a 
' ſuppoſed league with him, ſent a manifeſto to 
many different courts, vindicating him mm 
this aſperſion. 

At the ſame time, he ſent a body of 
troops over, commanded by the lord Stapleton, 
to aſſiſt in the defence of Normandy. He 
| ſent a more conſiderable reinforcement ſoon 
after, commanded by the duke of Lancaſter; 
they landed at La Hogue, and were joined by 
the count de Longueville and Godfrey de 

; ö 


RF 4 
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body of troops from We under his 


1 148 J 
Harcourt, who now acknowledged King 
Edward as the lawful King of France. 
They were ſoon after farther ſtrengthened 
by the arrival of fir Robert Knolles, with a 


command. 
66-72 1s duke of Zang was obliged to = 
into Bretagne: he divided his forces, and left 


the remainder under the command of the 


count de Longueville and Godfrey de Har- 


court; they did their duty, but were not ſtrong 


enough to contend with the Wy of the duke 


of Normandy. | „ 5 


4 Harcourt's detachment was ſurpriſed, 


was defeaied, and himſelf killed. Some ad- 


vantages were gained by their party in other 
places; all theſe were only preludes to the ap- 
proaching campaign. + 5 
« Here, my dear auditors, I will reſt awhile. 
« I muſt enlarge upon the moſt glorious 


s action of my immortal father; after which, I 


e ſhall transfer your attention to my worthleſs 
« ſelf; worthleſs indeed, in the compariſon, yet 


„ glorying in the relation in which I ſtand to 


„ him, and through him, to . noble 


£ 


6c perſonages. 


I confeſs,” ſaid lady Calverly, Ws the 
Vox. II. "mh hit 
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< what more immediately relates to yourſelf, 


4 will be moſt intereſting to me.“ 

« And to me moſt of any,” ſaid lady 
Clarendon. 

<« Yet to remind us of the actions of thoſe 

tc great men, who have lived in the ages be- 
fore us, is both entertaining and uſeful, 2 
laid fir John Calverly. 

« There is much benefit attending it,” 
ſaid Clement Woodville. © While we 
4 coolly inveſtigate the characters of great 
e men, we perceive much to admire and imi- 
4 tate, and much to blame, and to avoid. 

The paſſion for glory is frequently car- 


-& ried to exceſs. Princes ſacrifice the lives 


„and properties of their people to it. Thus, 
s while the Kings of England and France 
« were in purſuit of glory and increaſe of 
empire, their ſubjects were ſuffering under 
the weight of taxes and impoſitions. Sir 


Roger has mentioned thoſe of France, and 


I dare affirm that England was not leſs op- 
4 prefſed by them. The taxes fell upon all 
© degrees of people; even ſervants and Jabour- 
< ers were not excepted; they were obliged 
cc to pay ten pence or a ſhilling in the pound, 
cc * to * To they received. Men 
«9 
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cc all their eſtates: the clergy were not excep- 
« ted. This tax was remarkable for its 
„ univerſality.“ | 


« What then are Princes to do, when a 


are obliged to go to war?“ ſaid fir Roger. 

&« [| arreſt your words,“ anſwered Clement, 
© when they are obliged to go to war, not when 
« they do it only from ideal motives of glory 
and luſt of empire. When they make 


« war in defence of the juſt rights of their 
e people, and of their territories, the purſes of 


all their ſubjects ought to be open to them, 
te and they will open them voluntarily. I do 
not know an inſtanee in hiſtory, of a good 
« King that was refuſed aid upon theſe 
« occaſions. Such was the love of the En- 
ce pliſh to King Edward, that they willingly 
« ſubmitted to theſe heavy taxes, and were 
« ſatisfied with a mouthful of glory in the 
« way of payment. But then he had ſhewn 
« a tenrer and paternal regard for his people 
in many other reſpects; and they hoped 
<« theſe impoſitions would be only for a ſhort 
<« time. They would not have ſubmitted 
« on any account to make them perpetual. 


« King Edward was ſtrict in the adminiſtra- 


H 2 tion 


of property paid four or five per cent upon 


1 ( 148 ] q 
1 « tion of juſtice and the redreſs of grievances 1 
| « of every kind; he believed himſelf the right 9 
| heir of the crown of France, Happy would it 1 
. < have been for his people, if he had been cured 3 
[| <« of his errors at leſs expence of blood, and 2 
<« the properties of his ſubjects! This claim, _ A 
„ which future ages will call by a different 1 
c name, was at laſt given up. It was not the 4 
s intereſt of either nation that they ſhould fall 1 


« under one King. The Salic law ſupported 
« the houſe of Valois, and fixed it in the 

„ throne; but had there been no male heir 
c found, the French would have choſen another 
<©f mie, ſooner than have placed a King of 
c Eng and on the throne of France. 

„The fea is the boundary which nature has 
e placed for the Britiſh Empire; were they to 
tc extend it farther, it would in the ſame pro- 
ce portion be weaker at home. I could extend 
<< theſe. conſiderations much farther; but I 
& return to the ſubject | began with. I venerate 
ce the character of King Edward; I admire that 
& of the hero his ſon - but I have ventured to 
* remove the magic v-il which hinders a peo- 
<« ple from ſeeing their true intereſt, and Princes 
„from ſceing themſelves in the light of fathers 
ce and thepherds of their people; not abſolute ; 

| e“ maſters [ f 
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« maſters of their lives and properies, but ac- 
ce countable to heaven for the blood that is 
6 ſpilled in ſupport of their imaginary claims.” 

« You are very bold, Clement,” faid fir 
John, © to ſpeak ſo freely of Princes. It is 
« well you are in company you can truſt.“ 

ce Tf what I have ſaid he truch, it ſignifies 


r not whether I or any other man ſays it; prove 


ce me wrong, and then I ſubmit to correction.“ 
<« | preſume you are no friend to Kings, if 
ct you are ſo ſevere to one of the greateſt and 
& beſt that ever lived,” ſaid fir Roger. 
« Yes, I am a friend to good Kings, but 
ce not a flatterer of bad ones. I revere the 
ce conſtitution of my country; I venerate the 


© father of it: Alfred the Great, one of the 


5 greateſt Kings, ordered himſelf to be awaken- 


© ed every morning with this ſentence ; Re- 


* member, oh King, that thou art but a man! 
& This is a proof of real greatneſs of mind, 
The great Alfred was the moſt perfect Prince 
< I ever read of, if but one half of what hiſtory 
* ſays of him be true. He was a real hero, 
& a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, a poet, a muſician, a 


© ſcholar, an artiſt, and above all, a Chriſtian, 


% Moderate in proſperity, patient in adverſity, 
e H 3 indefatigable 


"= 
rY 


| 1 2150 J 
| L ingefatigable in working through difficulties, 
e indomitable in overcoming them. The 
ee father and legiſlator of his eee k the e glory 

| « and pride of it. 

| _*« YouſeelI can praiſe a King, and bow to 
l his memory. King Edward was a great 
| | man; ſeldom has England ſeen ſuch an one. 
e take pleaſure in doing juſtice to his character, 
though I have ſpoken of his errors; which 
&« js only ſaying, that Princes are but men.“ 

« Sir Roger ſmiled. < You have made 
« amends, in ſome meaſure ; but till I think 
you are too ſevere upon war and warriors,” 

« War is the ſcourge of God; how ſhould 
<« I ſpeak well of it? As ſoon could I praiſe 
& peſtilence or famine. I deprecate them all. 
© We have before diſcuſſed theſe ſubjects of 
« war and peace; as I remember we brought 
our opinions to a compte I reft upon 
« that.” 

And here let us leave it,” ſaid fir John, 
j « for the preſent.” | 
| After a ſhort reſpite, ſir Roger reſumed his | 
narrative, 

Edward Prince of Wales had reduced the 
greateſt part of the Agenois in the courſe of the 
winter; 


( 11. 1 


winter; in the remaining months, he refreſhed 
his army, fortified the city of Bourdeaux, and 
repaired the other caſtles and cites of Gaſcony. 

% He ſet out from Bourdeaux on the fixth 
of July, at the head of a ſmall army, but well 
choſen, and of approved valour and conduct. 
It conſiſted of two thouſand men at arms, that 
is, heavy and completely armed; fix thouſand - 
archers, and four thouſand infantry. 

« He went through Quercy, Limouſin, and 
Auvergne, maintaining his army at the expence 
of the country he paſſed through. Where he 
2 found plenty of proviſions, he reſted and re- 
#  freſhed his men. He took fix thouſand priſon 
J ers, and ſent them to Bourdeaux, and ravaged a 

vaſt tract of land. 

From hence he marched into Hes at- 
tacked Bourges and Iſſodun without ſucceſz, 
and took Viezzon by aſſault. | 

« it was here that he was informed that the 
King of France lay encamped near Chartres, 
with a mighty army, collected from all parts 

of the kingdom. 
& He ſuſpecting that the Prince intended to 
paſs the Loire, and the duke of Lancaſter to 
come out of Normandy, diſpoſed bis army, fo 
H 4 as 
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as to 0 guard all the towns and places near that 8 
river. | 

« The Prince, being infortied of his diſ- 
poſition, reſolved to turn to the left to Romo- 
rantin, and return e + Sandee to Bour- 
deaux. 

A body of five hundred men attempted to 
eut off his advanced guard ; theſe were com- 
manded by the lords of Craon and Bouciquat, 
Theſe were cut off by the Prince's party, under 
the lords Chandos and Audley ; moſt of the 
French were ſlain or taken priſoners. 

„The King of France advanced with his 
great army. He called a council of war, in 

Which it was reſolved to attack the Evgiith the 

next day. | 
„The Prince was ſo ftraitened for provi- 
fions, that without a miracle in his favour, he 
muſt in a ſhort time have been obliged to 

| capitulate. He thought not of victory, but of 
a ſafe retreat. 

„ The French truſted in their vaſt ſuperio- 

' rity of numbers; they thought of nothing but 
victory, and that a defeat was impoſſible. 
How often has too great ſecurity deceived 

- itſelf. e 

«© The Prince was the moſt valiant man of 

his 
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his time, but he was not deſperate; he would 
not have ſacrificed his army to a mad and deſ- 
perate heroiſm. 

« His chief officers were men eminent for 
courage and conduct. Finding themſelves 
obliged to fight this battle againſt ſuch great 
odds, they made the beſt diſpoſition that was 

in their power. 

& The French demanded the battle with 
ſuch impatient eagerneſs, that King John 
would not diſappoint their ardour. 

« He divided his army into three bodies; 
the firſt was commanded by the duke of 
Orleans, his brother; The ſecond under the 
Dauphin, aſſiſted by his two brothers, Lewis 
and John ;—the third by the King in perſon, 
with Philip his youngeſt ſon, and his favourite. 

«© The King ſent the lords of Ribemont, 5 
Landas, and Beaujeu, to view the diſpoſition | 

of the enemy; they found them poſted among 
the buſhes, hedges, and vineyards, ſo as to be 
inacceſſible in every quarter, except by a nar- 
row lane lined with hedges, behind which a 
body of Engliſh archers 1 was placed to guard 
the paſſage. 

* Ribemont adviſed the King to diſmount 
all his cayalry, and that three hundred choſen 

"OS men 
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men, completely armed, ſhould enter the de- 


file, and make * for the attack of the 
cavaliers. 


&« This advice was followed; and all things 


prepared for the battle. 

« Juſt at this inſtant, the cardinal of 
Perigord came up to the King, and implored 
him to ſpare the lives of ſo many men, as 
muſt needs be loſt in the attack, and allow 
him to go to the Engliſh army, as a mediator 
of peace. He did not doubt that he ſhould 
perſuade the Prince of Wales to ſurrender | 
himſelf and his army on reaſonable terms. 

„The King conſented: and he went di- 
realy to the Prince, and adviſed him to treat 
of 1 998 | 

The Prince was very fend ble of his dan- 
gerous ſituation. He declared himſelf ready 
to accept of any terms conſiſtent with his own 
honour, his father's, and his country's. 

„ The Cardinal returned with this anſwer 
to King John, who ſent back his troops to 
their quarters, and held a council of war, in 
which they propoſed the moſt humiliating terms: 
the cardinal preached moderation; he ſpent 
the whole day in going backwards and for- 

wards 
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wards between the two camps; and uſed alt 
his eloquence to promote an accommodation. 

« The Prince of Wales propoſed to reſtore 
all the places and priſoners he had taken in 
that campaign; to abſtain for ſeven years 

from carrying arms againſt the King of France, 
on condition of being allowed to retire unmo- 
leſted to Bourdeaux. 

«+. The King of France and his lords, afſ- 
ſuring themſelves of victory, inſiſted upon the 
Prince's ſurrendering himſelf, and an hundred 
of his beſt knights, as priſoners of war; and 
in that caſe, the army ſhould' be allowed to 
return home without moleſtation. 

« The Prince received this propoſal with 
indignation and ſcorn, He told the cardinal, 


„ that he and his knights ſhould never be 


te taken priſoners but in battle. That he 
$ would ſooner loſe his life, than ſubſcribe ta 
ce ſuch baſe conditions; that he utterly reject- 
© ed them as infamous, and would truſt the 
«event to heaven.“ 
“Thus the treaty was broken off, and 
both armies prepared: for an engagement. 
The cardinal was mortified at the ill ſucceſs 
- of his endeavours. | 
« The French officers were enraged at 
| KS - theſe 
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theſe delays; they deſired that he would preach 
no more; for if he came again on this er- 


rand, they would not uſe him ſo well. 


He took leave of them, ſaying, in the 
words of the Royal Pſalmiſt, “J labour for 
peace; but when I ſpeak to them thereof, 


< they make themſelves ready for battle. 

„„The Prince made uſe of this interval of 
treaty to make his camp more defenſible; he 
ſhewed the greateſt coolneſs and firmneſs, and 


his officers ſeconded all his _ * with the 


utmoſt confidence. 


« On Monday morning, the French army 
appeared in the order already deſcribed. The 


Prince's army was defended by hedges and 
ditches in front; the flank by a mountain on 
one fide, and on the other by a morafs. 

<« 'Fhe Prince of Wales mounted his horfe, 
and ſpoke to his army. Gentlemen, we 
cc are not the firſt army that has engaged with 


ce a ſuperior one; let us not therefore be con- 
< cerned nor confuſed at it. Victory conſiſts 


<« not in a multitude, but is only in the hand 


* of God. I have done every thing in my 


te power to ſpare the effuſion of Chriſtian 


© blood; I do therefare Loney my en _ 


5 juſtice of our cause. 1 
11 o_ I 


E | 
ce Tf it pleaſes God, as I truſt it will, to grant 
& us the victory, we ſhall be the moſt honoured 
« and renowned of any men in the world; 


„and if the worſt happen, that we die in our 
© juſt quarrel, it is but paying the debt we owe 


te to nature, ſomewhat ſooner, 

& [| have a father, a great King, valiant 
cc brothers, kinſmen and friends; you have 
e alfo valiant relations, friends, and country- 
c men. Theſe will revenge our blood, and 
C make the French dearly repent it. Where- 


ce fore, firs, I call upon you, for God's fake, to 


„be of good courage, and do your duties 


© bravely. If it pleaſe God and St. George, 
you thall ſee me this day perform the part 
„ of a good knight, and a true ſoldier. En- 


gland ſhall never pay my ranſom; I will 
c either conquer or die.“ 


„ This ſpeech encouraged the men wonder- 


| fully ; they declared they feared nothing, while 


under the eye of ſo brave a Prince, 
The officers likewiſe, by chearful looks 
and words, animated the ſoldiers ; and every 


man felt himſelf an hero. 


The van was commanded by the earl of 


Warwick, the rear, by the earls of Saliſbury 


and 9 uffolk. 
«© The 
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«The Prince took his Ration at the end of 


the lane, to command the main body, which 


was extended in a vineyard. 


« John de Greilly, Captal de Buche, was 


detached with five hundred men, and three 


hundred archers, to form an ambuſh, undet 


cover of the trees, buſhes, and broken ground, 


at the foot of the mountain, that they might 
fall upon the enemy's flank in the heat of the 


action: the open part of the · ground on which 
the Engliſh army ſtood, was encloſed * the 
Waggons belonging to it. 

66. At nine in the morning, the firſt body of 


the French army entered the lane with ſpirit 
and reſolution ; but they were by the Engliſh 


archers, that lined the hedges on each fide, ſo 
terribly aſſaulted, that moſt of them fell, before 


they could reach the main body of the neal 


army. 


7 The marſhals Clermont and Andrehan, 
marching cloſely behind the firſt party, were 


embarraſſed by the bodies of the ſlain and 


wounded, ſo that they advanced very ſlowly ;. 


and the archers gave them no reſpite nor inter- 


« When at length they came to the van of 


T 10 1 

the Prince's army, the earl of Warwick gave 
them a very warm reception. The earls of 
Saliſbury and Suffolk, advancing from the rear, 
compleated their confuſion. Clermont was- 
killed on the ſpot, and Andrehan felled to the 
ground by the lord Audley, who took him 
priſoner, 

&« The fate of the leaders, and the davghter 
that followed, fo diſmayed their followers, that 
they fled with the utmoſt precipitation, 

6 They were met by the Dauphin, and his 

body, who were advancing to the fight, and 
and u ere diſpirited at the rout of the firſt party; 
yet they marched forward reſolutely. 
As ſoon as they had begun their attack, 
the Captal de Buche, ruſhing from his ambuſh, 
fell upon their rear with ſuch fury, that they 
were ſeized with a general conſternation, and 
| betook themſelves to flight with the greateſt 
expedition. | 

«© Thoſe noblemen, who were entruſted 
with the care of the Dauphin's perſon, con- 
veyed him and his brothers from the field to 
Chavigny, under a guard of eight hundred men. 
The duke of Orleans, with his body, followed 
the ſame rout, and were ſoon out off ſight. 

The Prince of Wales, ſecing theſe two 

bodies 
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bodies broken and diſperſed, advanced with his 
main body to attack the third diviſion, com- 
manded by the King of France, who was pre- 
pared to receive him, with courage and ſteadi- 
neſs. 

The Prince and his army began the attack 
with impetuoſity; but were received with equal 
courage. The battle continued a long time 
with doubtful ſucceſs, till the duke of Athenes, 
conſtable of France, was killed, and then his 
brigade gave way to the Engliſh. = 

The Prince and his companions fell into 
the German cavalry ; the count of Sarbruck 
was ſlain, and the count of Naſſau taken pri- 


ſoner, and their en e overs to 


flight. | 
« The King of F rance, attended by his ſon 
Philip, who never left his fide, endeavoured to 
rally his troops : he fought on foot with un- 
common valour and firmneſs, till he was deſert- 
ed by all his followers. 

In this ſituation he was met by fir Dennis 
Morbec, a knight of Artois, who called to him 


_ aloud, © Sir, yield your ROY . are but 
La dead man,” 


nas The FARE anſwered, « To whom ſhould 
«I yield? 
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I yield? where is my couſin, the Prince of 
FFF a 


« Sir, he is not here,” ſaid the knight; 
« but if it pleaſe you to yield yourſelf to me, I 
« will. bring you ſafely to the Prince ny 
« maſter,” 

c Who are you, then?“ 

„I am Dennis of Morbec, formerly your 

« ſervant; I was baniſhed France, and for- 

cc feited all my property there, and I now ſerve 

« the King of England.” ES 
I yield myſelf to you,” faid the King, and 1 


threw his gauntlet to him. 


6 A party of Engliſh, and another of Gal. 


cons, came up and claimed the royal priſoner; 


they took him from Morbec, but diſputed for 
him between themſelves; he and his ſon Phi- 
lip were in great danger, had not the earl of 
Warwick and the lord Cobham interpoſed. 
They made the claimants retire, and took 
charge of the King themſelves, and conducted 


him in ſafety to the Prince's pavilion; whither 


he retired, and was refreſhing himſelf after the 
fatigue of the battle. | 
« He ſent out the lords of Warwick and 
Cobham to learn the events of the battle, and 
me fate of the King of France; by the report 
£ -" 
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of thoſe who came to him, he had reaſon te 
believe that the King was n dead, or taken 


priſoner. 
« The Prince ſet up his ſtandard, and or- 


dered his trumpets to ſound a retreat, and to 
bring his people round about him. 
The lords came to him with their royal 


Priſoner, and now the Prince exhibited all the 
_ virtues of an hero. He received the King with 


every mark of reſpet and tenderneſs. He 
preſented to him wine and cakes, and would 
let none ſerve him but himſelf, 

« He comforted him under his misfortune, 
obſerving that ſucceſs depends often upon ac- 
cidental circumſtances; but that the King had 
performed the part of a great general, and un- 
daunted hero; aſſuring him that he was fallen 
into the hands of thoſe who knew how to re- 
vere his virtues, and reſpect his misfortunes. 

« He expreſſed the greateſt eſteem and af- 
fetion for all the royal family of France, to 
whom he had the honour to be related, and 
promiſed to uſe all his influence with his father, 
to promote an honourable peace, for the ad- 


vantage of both nations. 


« The Prince waited on the King at aper | 


and would not be prevailed on to fit down at 
N the 
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the ſame table; the French nobility, who were 
priſoners with their King, were aſtoniſhed and 
ſtruck with reverential awe, at the Prince's 
generoſity and moderation. | 

C The king behaved with great fortitude z \ 
he declared his ſatisfaction, that ſince it was. 
his fate to be in a ſtate of captivity, he had the 
good fortune to fall into the hands of the moſt. 
| brave and generous Prince in the world. | 

© This great victory was gained without 
the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction in the 
Engliſh army, whereas the French. toſt the 
flower of their nobility, who choſe rather. to 
-die than deſert their Sovereign. 

« On the Engliſh ſide, there could be no 
greater generals, nor more brave and cant 
ſoldiers. | i 

« On that memorable day, wherein all 44 
their duties ſo well, it was difficult to diſtin- 
guiſſi any; yet the lords of Audley and 
. Chandos were acknowledged as the firſt of 
4 _ warriors. The former, attended by four eſ- 
F quires, who never left him, ruſhed into the 
thickeſt of the battle, and performed wonders 
of valour. Their names were Delves of 
Dodington, Dutton of Dutton, Fowlehurſt 
of Crew, and Hawkeſton of Wynehill ; 
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all four Cheſhire men. Delves, at his return 
home, erected in his hall, the ſtatues of the 
Prince of Wales, the lord Audley, and his 
four eſquires, as a monument of their actions 


t 


to d poſterity. | | 

„ The lord Aoddey was very much 
Wie in the action; as ſoon as he had a 
moment's leiſure, the Prince inquired for 
him; he was told that he lay in a litter, being 
unable to ſtand. By my faith,” ſaid the 


Prince, „I am very ſorry for his hurts; go 


and ſee if he can, without danger, be 
< brought hither ; if not, I will viſit him.? 
_ © The meſlengers went and . this | 
meſſage to lord Audley. | | 

I heartily thank my lord the Prince, for 
ct thinking on his poor ſoldier and ſervant ; 
ct he ſhall not have the trouble to come to me, 
ſaid he. He cauſed eight of his men to 1 ä 
him in his litter to the Ft. IS, | 

As ſoon as he was brought into the tent, 


the Prince came to him; he embraced him in 
his arms, and kiſſed him, ſaying, “ My lord, 
J ought to pay you every mark of honour 


ce and affection; for by your valour I have 


© been ſupported, and enabled to conquer my 


enemies. You have merited the applauſe of 
I « all 


6 ; 


« all men, and you are acknowledged for the 
ce firſt knight, where all did nobly.” _ 

« It pleaſes your highneſs to ſay ſo (he 
c replied); I wiſh it were ſo indeed. If T * 
« have done any thing extraordinary, it was 
«© owing to the deſire of doing my utmoſt for 
te the ſervice of ſo great a Prince.“ 

« I faw your actions, my lord, and others 
acknowledge them. The King of France 
« ſaw them likewiſe, You are the firſt hero 
„of this great day. I retain you for my 
c knight for ever; and to enable you to conti- 
nue your ſervices to me, I endow you-with 
<« five hundred marks of yearly revenue, out 
<« of my inheritance in n * your 
3 85 

88 4 thank: your bighneſs,” faid the lord 
Audley, „and I pray God that I may 
ce never do any thing a of theſe great 
« honours you ſhew me.“ 

Take care of your health, my good 
6 knight; let them carry you to your tent, 
and take all poſſible care to make you well.“ 

The lord Audley was Carried to his tent; 
his wounds were dreſſed; and he was ſome- 
what refreſhed after his fatigues. He ſent for 

his 
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his brother, ſir Peter Audley, the lord Bur- 


waſh, the lord Willoughby, lord Ferrers, and 
ſir Stephen Coſſington, all his kinſmen and 
friends. 
„ He then ſent for his four eſquires, who 
had ſerved him ſo faithfully, and ſpoke to 
them as follows: | 
« Gentlemen, it hath pleaſed my lord the 
4 Prinee, to reward my poor ſervices, by a 
« gift of ſive hundred marks of yearly revenue. 
< You ſee theſe gentlemen, my four eſquires, 


sc who have ſerved me with the hazard of 


« their lives; to them I am indebted for the 
< honours I have obtained, and the rewards 
4c J have received. Therefore I transfer this 


« reward to them; I give them the whole 


& ſum, to be equally divided among them, in 
« like manner as the Prince gave it to me: 
< and I deſire you, my friends, to bear wit- 
66 neſs to this my bequeſt to them. 

The lords and gentlemen applauded this 
noble action as it deſerved; they anſwered him 
with one voice, My lord, be it with you 
5 as it pleaſes God ; we will all bear witneſs to 
ee this honourable gift.” | 

c They left him to take his repoſe, and 
joined in admiration of his noble and generous 
conduct. « Al 
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the plunder of ſo great a number of priſoners, 
whom they diſmiſſed at an eaſy ranſom. 
They had alſo great oy of proviſions of 
all kinds. 

* As ſoon as they had recovered from 
the fatigues of the battle, the Prince of 
Wales decamped; he retired with his priſon- 
ers and booty through IP and fo to 

Bourdeaux. 

During this journey, the Prince was 
informed of lord Audley's generoſity to the 
four gentlemen his eſquires. He deſired to 


ſee him, and he was brought to him in his 


litter, and converſed with him upon this ſub- 
Jet. At firſt he ſeemed to blame him; but 
lord Audley explained himſelf entirely to the 
- Prince's ſatisfaction, and he inſiſted upon his 
accepting five hundred marks more, which he 
would fain have declined, 

After his return home, the King nadie 
ed his gift, and increaſed it; five hundred 
pounds a year were ſettled upon the lord Aud- 
ley for life, to be paid out of the Stanneries of 
Cornwall, 

The Prince and his victorious army were 
received at Bourdeaux with every expreſſion 
i of 


« All the Engliſh army were enriched by 


L ] 


of joy and triumph; all degrees of people 
joining in his praiſe, and N to do him 
honour. | De + 2 

« From hence he wrote mn to the King 
his father, giving a full but modeſt account of 
his great ſucceſs, aſeribing the glory and praiſe 
to the aſſiſtance of heaven, and n no 
merit to himſelf. 

He promiſed, pleaſed God, to come home 
in the ſpring, and bring his royal priſoner with 
him; for by. that time his navy would be 
well equipped, and furniſhed with men and 
proviſions. 

«© The King of England-n was 5 at 
this great ſucceſs of his ſon. 

«© When the news was ſpread abroad, the 
people ſhewed every ſign of joy and triumph; 
bonfires were made, feaſtings with mufick, 
and all kinds of ſhews and pageants; every 
one in his ſtation gave teſtimony of their duty 
to the King and attachment to the Prince. 

& Tn the mean time, Charles the Dauphin 
called together an aſſembly of the ſtates, who 
met at Paris, to concert meaſures for the de- 
fence of the .kingdom, and contribute to the 
ranſom of their King. , . 


« The ſtates took advantage of the diftreſes 
of 


111 
of the kingdom, to lower the power of the 
Crown. They inſiſted on the removal of 
ſeven of the great officers of ſtate, on the re- 
leaſe of the King of Navarre, and on the re- 
dreſs of all the griev :nces of the kingdom. 

& They appointed a committee, conſiſting of 
twelve prelates, twelve noblemen, and twelve 
burgefſes ; without whoſe conſent, the Dau- 
phin ſhould t.ke no ſtep in the adminiſtra ion, 
though he was named as lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. | 
The Dauphin cauſed haſh e to 
be made known to the King. He ſent back 
anſwer to the Dauphin, © that he ſhould on no 
ce account agree to ſuch demands; for he 
„ would rather remain.priſoner to a generous 
„and honourable enemy, than return home as 
«a (have to his own ſubjects.?? 

% Pope Innocent the Sixth, upon hearing 
that King John was at bourdeaux, ſent thither 
the Cardinals Perigord and St. Vital, to me- 
diate a peace: though they did not ſucceed in 
this point, the King of England conſented to a 
truce for two years by fea and land. 

„ By an article of this agreement, the duke 
of Lancaſter was to raiſe the ſiege of Rennes, 


which he then inveſted. He refuſed to comply 
Vor. It, 7 I | with 


r 
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with this article, un it was ratified by the 


| King. 


*'In the mean time, he carried on "iis ope- 
rations with redoubled vigour; inſomuch that 


the inhabitants were glad to pay him an hun- 


dred thoufand crowns, and oblige themſelves 
to receive a governor of his appointment; the 
peace was ratified ſoon after. 

« The Prince of Wales bought all the pri- 
ſoners of their captors. He ſet fail from 
Guienne the twenty-fourth of April, L257, 


with the King of France, and all the other 


priſoners of diſtinction, attended by a large 
train of Engliſh and Gaſcon nobility, five 


hundred armed men, and two thouſand archers. 


He landed at Sandwich on the fifth day of 
May. VV 
„The victory at Poitiers was celebrated 


with every demonſtration of joy by all orders 


of people; but the King forbade all revelling 
in his court and family. He ordered the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to appoint a whole week 
of prayer and thankſgiving, that he and the 
nation might not be too much en by 
their ſucceſs, | | 2 | 
175 Notwithſtanding this inſtance of piety 


and moderation, he now ordered the Lord 
5 Mayor 
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Mayor of London to prepare pageants and 
proceſſions, with triumphal arches, to honour 


the publick entry of his victorious fon. 
The Prince was met in Southwark by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, in their formalities, at- 
rended by a thouſand citizens on horſeback, 
with flags, trumpets, muſick, and every mark 
of joy and triumph. 
The royal priſoner, magnificently dreſſed 
and attended. He was mounted on a fine 


| white courſer, richly capariſoned, The Prince 


of Wales rode by his ſide, upon a little "OY. 
horſe, with ordinary trappings. | 

„Thus they rode through the reets of 
London, which were lined by an infinite con- 
courſe of people. 

The inhabitants vied with each other in 
diſplaying their plate, tapeſtry, ornaments and 
arms of all kinds in their ſhops, windows and 
balconies. | | 

„ The cavalcade laſted from three © "clock 
in the morning till noon, when they reached 
Weſtminſter hall, where the King of England 


ſat on his throne in great ſtate to receive them. 


When the King of France approached, 
King Edward roſe up from his ſeat, and re- 
ceived him in the moſt courteous manner. 


I 2 He 


111 

He embraced and welcomed him to his court, 

and treated him as a royal gueſt, come to pay 

2 viſit to his friend and brother. 

| Then he embraced his ſon with the oreateſt 

: | tenderneſs, and told him, “ That his victory, 

* >, 66 though truly acceptable, did not give him ſo 
7 much pleaſure, as the modeſty and mode- 
4 ration with which he bore. his good for- 
« tune.“ 
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= © The Prince behaved with the utmoſt duty 


and ſubmiſſion to his father; and all the 
ſpectators confeſſed it a moſt y royal and 
affecting ſcene. | 

- While fir Roger pauſed to take N 
and was enjoying the fame of his renowned 
father, Mr. Clement Woodville aſked his per- 
miſſion to offer a few remarks upon the ſcene 
he had ſo ell deſcribed. 

* It ſeems to me,” ſaid he, © that the pro- 
66 ceſſion of the Frince had too much the air of 
* 2 Roman triumph, which is one of thoſe 
« things, the moſt degrading to the character 

* of that great and generous people. 
* The courage and modeſty of the Prince 
« a are indiſpu able, are admirable; but ſurely 
<« nothing could be ſo humiliating to the King 


«of F oc, as to be led in triumph through 
; * 11s - 


E 

© the ſtreets of London, and to be received i in 
„ publick by the King ſitting upon his throne, 
„ not in his own palace, vue in Weſtminſter 
6" Nall;” 

« You have ſpoken freelv, fir,” anſwered fir 
Roger; you will pleaſe to conider that the 
& Prince's entry could not be a private one 
„ ſuppoũng that he had been inclined to ſcul& 


into town by night, as if aſhamed of his 


victory, the people were watciing night 


and day for his coming, and would have 


ec giyen notice of it, ſo that a concourle of 


« them could, on no account, have been 
3 a 185 


c avoided.” 

„Sir John Calverly then took up the ſub- 
jeR. : <1 have been told by my father, that 
© this proce Hon had more che appearance of 
« devotion than triumph. By the king's or- 
ce der, the clergy came forth with their croſſes, 
« ſinging anthems, to meet the Prince; and 
. afterwards, for two days, prayers and thankſ- 
„ givings were celebrated in London and 
« Weſtminſter.“ 3 „ 
I have done,“ faid Clement; © and if you 
<« think me wrong, look on me as the perſon 
< appointed to follow the triumphal car, and 
A to utter railleries on the conqueror, which 


+ | I 3 | cc alto- 


L 29+: 41; 

& altogether amount to this ſentence 3 Remenmts / 
« ber, ob Prince, that you are but a man! 
« At the ſame time, I acknowledge, that very 
© few men have maintained fo high a charac- | 
«ter, with ſo few abatements.“ h 

That makes amends for your ſevere re- 
60 e mark,” ' ſaid fir Roger. 

The remark extends to all times and all 
4 conquerors,” ſaid Clement; & I could not 
« mean to apply it particularly to your illuſ- 
te trious father, whoſe character no man 
« honours more than myſelf.” | | 

Lady Calverly deſired they would leave 
diſputing, and that ſir Roger would return to 
his narrative, and ſpeak more of himſelf, 

„J am going to obey; you, my honoured 
ce lady,” ſaid he; „ but you are going to ſee 
«an gion, _ * after a great 
© one. : 

A few days after the Prince“ s arrival. at 
court, he ſtole away one morning early, and 
went to viſit lady Morley and the children. 

He ſet his ſon on one knee, and his daugh- 
ter on the other; he folded them both to his 
heart, and tears ran down his manly cheeks, 
while he embraced them. © What a mixture 
& of - IA and poi '” faid he to lady 
Morley. 


* 
\ 411 84 — 
7 


2 


EW 
Morley. The fight of my ſon gives me 
« moſt pleaſure; that of my daughter moſt 
ce pain. Alas! ſhe brings to my remembrance 
cc her departed W ſo ſhe” Tooketd and | 
ce ſmiled.” 
« May that rcmbrnbeutics endear her to 
i ſaid her aur. | e 
« It does, it ever will, my dear friend. 1 5 
« thank you with my whole heart for your 
<« kindneſs to theſe children. I will always 
ce gratefully dagger it, n return it to 57277 0 
« and your's.“ 5 | 
They are as dear to me as to your „d. 
cc neſs. Am I not 281 aunt FA ” not 
” "TREE mother now.“ | | if 
That you are both, I thankfully e 
ce badge ; but, my dear lady, let me ſee your 
ce children; are they not the neareſt relations 
« to mine? — I hope they a are alien by's _ 
ce tion as nearly? 
bee ae, in lord, and I | dope « ever 
« will be.“ N 
« She went and fetched liek two eldeſt fons: : 
the youngeſt was in his cradle. 0 Tol 
« The Prince ſpent ſeveral agreeable hours 
with them. He converſed with them all; as” 
a near and tender relation. He aſked his ſon 
OD”; I 4 many 
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5 
many queſtions, and was not diſpleaſed with 
his anſwers. _ 5 
One thing 8 7 bim. 1 He 
aſked me what buſineſs or profeſſion I ſhould 
chooſe. I told him, bY would be a foldier ; 


85 ec but I was afraid th eat he ſhould & Il, or take 


de priſoners al the French, before I grew 
« to be a man, and there would be none left 
e for me to conquer. 1 

«A brave boy,” he exclaimed; « there will 
ee be enemies enough for thee ; if the F. rench 
« and the Engliſh ſhould make peace, thou 


« ſhalt go and fight againſt the enemies of the 


« Chriſtian faith; at any rate thou ſhalt be a 


3 ſoldier, and I will teach thee thy profeſſion.“ 


* 


« He went back to London, well pleaſed 
wich his vitit, and came as often as his Iiſure 


would permit him. 


« The King of France was lodged in an 
apartment in the palace, till the houſe called 


the Savoy could be fitted up for him. 


“ This was an old palace belonging to the 


duke of Lancalter; it was built by Peter earl 


of Savoy, uncle to Eleanor of Provence, Queen 


to King Henry the Third, 


The King gave many princely entertain- 
ments to his . gueſt, and to his ſon Philip, 
and 


r 

and other noble priſoners. Vet à cloud of 
ſorrow hung upon King John's brow ; he was 
told of it by ſome of his friends, and made them 
this anſwer, © How can we ſing” a ER in a 
e ſtrange land?” | 

The Dauphin found the provinces very 
obſtinate and refractory ; they would not pay 
any new taxes that were not ordered by an 
aſſembly of the ſtates; he had been obliged to 
diſſolve the firſt aſſembly, — 28 was men! to call 
a ſecond. 

« The Pope now ſent the two cardinals 55 
fore · mentioned to England, er 5 de 7 
for a laſting peace. 

King Edward found the terms ſo unreaſon- 
able, that he would not appoint commiſſioners 
to treat upon the ſubject. To oy 
The cardinals talked high language: they 

demanded the arrears of the tribute On 
paid by England to Rome. e 

„The King told them plainly, « that he 
ce held his crown of God alone, and would ne- 
« yer pay tribute to any mortal whatſoever,” 
e then raiſed procurations upon the 
clergy, and took care to repay themſelves for 
the expences of their journey, © 

That they might not ſeem to have come 
LY over 


8 
over to no purpoſe, they laboured to finiſh the 
treaty for the ranſom of David Bruce, King of 
Scotland, who had been for many years pri- 
ſoner in England. 

« In this point only they LAT, ; the 
terms were ſettled, and King David returned 

; home to Scotland. 
e You may remember the wild and irregular 
conduct of Gilbert Palmer; ; his romantic paſ- 
ſion for Adela, and the Prince” s generous 
treatment of him. | 
His grief for her loſs, and his adoration 
to her memory, at length came to the Prince's 
knowledge; he took notice of him, and 
brought him nearer to his perſon. 

« When he found leiſure, he ſent for him, and 
thus ſpoke to him: . Gilbert, when I took you 
40 from your friends, I promiſed to provide for 

« you. You have ſerved two campaigns with 
KU me; is it your choice to continue in the ar- 
2 « my 2” 

What your highneſs pleaſes, —l was juſt va 
e going to aſk your permiſſion to vilit my 1 
sa unt and my ſiſter at Wincheſter,” 
| «You may do ſo when you pleaſe.” 8 | 
J am like a bold beggar, who, having re= 
« ceived 2 
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c ceived one favour, immediately aſks ano- 


« ther.“ 

« What more would you aſk ;: 

« Gilbert locked down and bluſhed.— It 
« js, that I may be permitted to ſee—to ſee— 
ce your highneſs's children at Clarendon.“ 
They are not at Clarendon ; they are 


4 near London, — Ves, you ſhall ſee them be- 


« fore you go on your journey. —1 was once 
cc offended at your attachment tothe woman I 
cc loved but ſhe is no more; and your re- 
< ſpect for her memory recommends you to 
ce my favour.” 
Gilbert wept. 
6 A thought ſtrikes me: were you not bred 


La ſcholar, and deſigned for the church ? th 


e was, my lord.“ 
6 Should you like to attend upon young | 


c people, and teach them the firſt rudiments 


ce of language and manners ?—Should you pre- 
« fer this employment to your hopes of pre- 


e ferment in the army? Conſider well, before 
“you anſwer,”? 


1 ſhould prefer this office about your 
8 highneſs's children to any other employ- 


ment upon earth. 5 5 
I'S. „ 
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c morrow morning to viſit them.“ 


his hand; in broken accents he expreſſed his 
gratitude: the Prince diſmiſſed him baſtil Fs 
Ending bimſelf too much affected. 

The next morning, they rode to viſit the 
25 15 diſtance, and converſed with Gilbert Palmer. 
Hl told him, © that his children were in the 
e care of ſir Roger Morley, and his lady, who 
. was their aunt: that he propoſed to put his 
ce ſon and ſir Roger's two eldeſt ſons under his 
care; that he ſnould hire an apartment or a 
« ſmall houſe near them, and the boys ſhould 
© come to him every day, and return home at 
© night; he would ſettle their eſtabliſhment, 

te and place a truſty ſervant to attend them.“ 


his fidelity, and attention to the Prince's com- 
mands, and promiſed to devote his life and 
abilities to the ſervice of theſe dear children. 

« They found fir Roger and lady Morley in 
the midft of the children, who were playing 
and ſporting round them. 

150 The Prince introduced Gilbert to "CY 
as 


« Then prepare yourſelf to go with me to- 


« Gilbert kneeled to the Prince, and kiſſed 


children: the Prince kept his attendants at a 


Gilbert gave the warmeſt aſſurances of 
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as the perſon he had choſen to be the preceptor 
of their children; he explained his deſigns for 
them, and commiſſioned fir Roger to > take a 
houſe for this purpoſe. 

„If they could like to ſpend. their ſummer 
at Clarendon, they might all be together there; 
but in the winter, he thought to buy or hire a 
larger houſe, and then the preceptor might be 
in the family, which he rey beſt for the 
benefit of all parties. | 

« While he was ſpeaking, Gilbert was pay 
ing his reſpects to the children, When he 
looked on little Adela, he felt the reſemblance 
of her mother; he kneeled to her, and kiſſed 
her hand, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. He ſtrove to conceal them; he 
prayed to the bleſſed Virgin to take that ſweet 
child under her own protection: he en _ 
bleſſings on them all. 

„ They dined at Fulham, and dme to 
London in the afternoon. - 

« Two days after, Palmer ſet out on tis 
journey to Wincheſter; juſt before, he aſked 
the Prince, May I be permitted to Walk in 
the groves of Clarendon?“ 

„ The Prince replied, © You may, cage. 
6 * ten as you pleaſe: I will write to David 
Howell 
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& Howell to receive and entertain you at 
„ Queen-Manour.““ 


« You are too gracious, my, lord, to your 
% unworthy ſervant. Hoy long time may I 
cc ſtay??? ; 


«1 give you a month, or fix ks at fare. 
< theſt. In the mean time, I will prepare to 


ce receive and place you in your new office.“ 
„Gilbert departed, invoking all the ſaints 


to bleſs and preſerve his royal maſter, and 


to make him worthy of his favours. 
„ He went directly to Wincheſter; his 


aunt and ſiſter were overjoyed to ſee him, and 


to hear that he was in fo high favour with the 


Prince; they gave him a chearful and affec- 
tionate reception. / 


% He thought it beſt to defer his viſit to 


Clarendon, till Maſter Howell ſhould have 
received orders concerning him; and to con- 


form in every reſpect to the Prince's directions. 
After ſtaying a week at Wincheſter, 
Palmer went to indulge his melancholy reve- 
ries at Clarendon ; he took his flute with him, 
a ſmall bag of bread and cheeſe, and a wooden 
cup to drink out of. He left his horſe at 
the little town, and wandered into the park. 


6 He viſited every place where he had ſeen 
45 Adela; 
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13 
Adela; he tuned his pipe to his imagination, 

and let it vent his own ideas; in this way he 

found conſolation. 

« He ſaw no creature the firſt day. He 
ſlept in the cave where he formerly concealed 
himſelf, After a night of undiſturbed repoſe, 
he found his mind more compoſed, and re- 
ſolved to ſhew himſelf to David Howell. 

&© He was received as a welcome gueſt, and 
told that he might ſleep there if he choſe it: 
this he declined, having conceived a deſign 
in his head, which he kept to himſelf, leſt 
Howell ſhould think him really mad. This 
deſign will be explained hereafter. 

„He aſked where the Prince's lady was 
buried; he defired to ſee the place. He was 
permitted to ſee the chapel, and ſhewh the 
ſtone put over her, which had the following 
inſcription: 

& Adela, of the houſe of Durefort, Hes here. 

« Two faithful hearts, united by every tie of 
« love and friendſhip, were SIO by the 
« cruel hand of Death. 

„ Reader, remember the frail tenure by 
e which all earthly happineſs is held, and loik 
* forward to a better hope. 
<«« Gilbert fighed, and wept over this ſtone; 
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but he reſtrained himſelf before Howell, who 


praiſed the en, 


repoſe. 
Palmer kneeled, kiſſed the ſtone, ſmote 


and prayed mM her 


his boſom, and departed.* 


« He walked in the park till his mind was 


compoſed, but returned and dined with How- 


ell; he told him of his new appointment, and 


| they Joined in admiration of the virtues of 
their royal maſter. | | 


In the afternoon, Palmer went to the 
little town of Clarendon, where he purchaſed a 
pick-axe and a ſpade, tur the purpoſe he had 


formed. 5 
& He ſlept in the cave, but aroſe before the 


ſun was above the horizon. He then began to 


enlarge the cave; his deſign was to make a 
good outward room, and ater args” an inward 
one for a ſleeping place. 

He worked three hours every morning, 
and in the afternoon he carried out the dirt, 


and cleared the place for his lodging at night. 


He dined with Howell at Queen-Manour, but 
belt him ſoon after. 


* So pious pilgrims Agi roam, 
0 With travel tir'd and faint, 
Jo kiſs alone the clay-· cold tomb 
Of ſome lov'd fav'rite ſaint. 


& Thus 


_—_— 
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« Thus he ſaent the ſecond week of.his ab- 
ſence and pilgrimage ; the third he ſpent with 
his friends at Wincheſter, and took leave of 
them; the fourth in Clarendon Pars, waere 
he worked inceſſe iantly. | 

« In the fifth, he returned to > London: he 
waited on the Prince, and offered himſelf, as 
ready to enter upon his new office. | 
The Prince had bought a large houſe, near 
the bichop' s palace; he perſuaded the Morleys 
to remove thither with the children. He 
choſe an apartment for Palmer, and placed 
him in it. 5 

1 The boys were to ſpend three hours every 
morning with him, and as many in the after- 
noon. He appointed maſters to teach them 
their exerciſes, to ride, to hoot, to uſe their 
weapons, &c. 

« The Prince viſited this beloved family 
once at leaſt every week. The reſt of his 
time was devoted to 35 duties of his exalted 
ſtation. 

= The King' s time was ſo fully employ ed 
in the different departments of the ſtate at 
home, and ſupporting his claims abroad, that 
he could ſeldom enjoy the pleaſure of converſing 
Privately with his family. 
cc He 


ſons. 


Prince; he had named different ladies, but 


King a ſaid to his ſon, be Edward, 1 have ob- | 1 


'« Are you tired of that charming place py 


cc ward ?” 
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He was the beſt of huſbands, and the 
tendereſt of fathers ; but he had not enough of 
his children's company, to WEN Geer 
merits and abilities reſpectively. 

“He had converſed moſt with his eldeſt 
ſon; and his merits and fine qualities were ſo 
conſpicuous, that he was juſtified in that paternal ' 
partiality, that made him wiſh that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown might be entailed upon 
his children, in preference to any of his other 


« He had often progoſed marriage to the 


he always declined every propoſal, or paſt 
poned it to ſome diſtant time. 
6 One day, when they were * the 


„ r £ 
wand; P 8 


ce ſerved that you have made no parties to 
&« Clarendon, ſince your return from France, = 


c“ No, my liege; but I have loſt a friend, 'N 
85 * 0 to make that place delightful to 
CC me. | 

« Was it a male or a female * Ed- 


„The Prince ſighed deeply; he pauſed, * 


The King looked eee will have 
cc no 


„ 

« no reſerves to my father; it was a female 
« friend; one whom I dearly loved, and 1 
« was beloved as truly.“ 

« Then I pity you: but how came it that 
25 you carried gentlemen thither ?“ | 

« To cover my real motive: I entertained 
« them at King-Manour, but my beloved re- 
« fided at Queen-Manour, and I always ſlept 
there.“ | 

« Fairly anſwered.—T hope the death of this 
« woman has ſet you free to think of mar- 
e riage.” 

« My lord, 1 have not reſolved againſt 
« marriage.” 

hope not.“ e | 

But I cannot think of i it at preſent 3 you 


* 
* 


< muſt give me time to wean my heart from 
“e jts counterpart.” ES. 


« In the mean time, your brothers marry 
ce and have children; they will be many years 
« older than your's, and perhaps may aſpire to 
« the ſueceſſion of the crown. Such things 
<« have happened before now; the next heir 
has been ſet aſide for a mare mature perſon,” | 

« The great Alfred was the youngeſt of 
« Ethelwulph's ſons, and the moſt worthy of 
« the crown he wore ; your Majeſty, having 
"A CD) 
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« ſo many noble ſong; can never want an heir 
* to ſucceed you.“ | 

« But I wiſh that a fon of your's ſhould 
te ſucceed me, and you croſs the bent of my 
« wiſhes for the good of you and your's.“ 
My heart feels your paternal goodneſs, [ 
cc Will endeavour to ſubdue its reluctance, and 
« bring it to comply with your wiſhes; but I 
« muſt ſeek firſt for a lady whom 1 can love, 
« before 1 marry her.“ ; 

4 married a lady, whom I never ſaw, at 
ih ſeventeen ; my people's wiſhes were for my 

60 . and 1 complied without mur- 
4 muring.“ 
elt was neceſſary that you ſhould be 
cc married early; I have brothers.” 

] had a brother, Wheſe memory: is very 
« dear to me ſtill.“ . 

1 TI Majeſty's wiſhes are OTA! to 
gt me. 

« Let me find them ſo in due time; *J let it 
cc reſt for the preſent. Who was the woman 
« you were lately connected with? 
| © She was a French lady, of good family; ; 
her name was Durefort : ſhe and her ſiſter 
« fell into my hands by accident; they were 
„in diſtreſs ; fir Roger pi and I reſcued 
« them 


L 9 3 

« them. He married the elder ſiſter ; I loved 
ce the younger, and but for the duty and re- 
« ſpect which I owe to my King, and my 
« country, I would have marricd her. The 
« Jaws of God do not forbid ſuch marriages, 
« and J grieve to ſay, that the laws and cuſtoms 
« of the world diſallow them. | 

ce could produce many inftances of Princes, 
« who have married their ſubjects, and not 4 
« few in our” own country; King Athelſtan's 
& mother was a ſhepherd's daughter: but I 
« have not followed theſe examples z I will 
« never rſs without your dee and 
« conſent.” 

« | thank you, Edward. Did your miliceſs 
« leave any children?“ 

« Two, my liege; a ſon and a daughter. 
« I embrace this occaſion to recommend them 
« to. your Majeſty's notice and protection.“ 

That is reverſing the order of things. It 
ce were more natural for me to recommend 
« my children to your protection.“ 

« Life is uncertain : that of a ſoldier the moſt 
"8 ſo of any man. [I may fall in battle, and my 
« children may want a protector. 

«© The ſubject grows too tender; ſay no 
« more, your children are mine,” 1 8 | 

| 6 Will 
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« Will your Aer n me to preſent 
my ſon to you?? 

en private, I will; but not publickly. 1 
« would not give encouragement to a ſtate of 
e concubinage. Vour brothers are coming 
« in; let us put an end to this converſation.” 

« have done, my liege.“ 

« A few days after this reach, the 
Prince came early one morning to Fulham; 
he took myſelf, and my couſin Roger Morley, 
with Mr. Palmer, and our ſervant, and carried 
us in his own boat to London. 

.« We landed near the palace at Weſtmin- 
ſer, and were carried by a private ſtair- caſe 
into the King's cloſet, who was appriſed of 
our coming; and there, my honoured and 
dear father preſented us to the King. 

He embraced me and my couſin, and 
looked earneſtly at us. Which of theſe 
cc boys is your's, Edward?“ 
e T with your Majeſty to diſcern him.“ 
c This, then, is your's and mine.“ 
« You are right, my lord; that is my ſon.” 
e What is he called?” 
Roger de Clarendon.” 

<« That is prudently done. Sir Roger, hes 

at! muſt be,” 


&« Not 
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e Not yet, my liege; let him firſt deſerve 
cit. I could not bear that the profeſſion of 
cc knighthood, rendered ſo honourable by your 
« Majeſty, who never conferred it on an un- 
« worthy perſon, ſhould be liable to be diſ- 
e graced by a ſon of mine. Let him earn his 
« ſpurs, and then he ſhall wear them boldly.” 
e Bravely ſaid, my fon; you firſt did fo at 
the battle of Crecy. May your fon reſem- 
ce ble you in your actions, as he does in his 
« perſon! God bleſs and proſper thee, my 
« boy.” « 
« The Prince bade me kneel this King 
raiſed and embraced me: he put a gold ring 
upon my finger, and gave me an embroi- 
dered purſe full of gold; he bade me he pins 
and he would ſee me again, | 
We ſtaid an hour with the King, and then 
returned the ſame way that we came. At 
parting, the King faid, Do not talk of this 
&« audience; but I know L may truſt to your 
« prudence, Edward.“ 5 
The Prince was extremely pleaſed to have 
opened this matter to the King, and to have 
introduced me to him ; he ſpoke much of it to 
me, and of my duty and obligations to him. 
He charged me not to tell any body that I had 
| the 
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the honour to be preſented to the King, but to 
ſtudy to deferye favours, and not to brag of 
them; for none did ſo, but thoſe who had no 
merit of their own: EY N 

« He charged Mr. Palmer and his Ante 
not to ſpeak of our moraing viſit, and ſaid the 
ſame to Roger Morley. | 

He toll the ſecret to fir Roger and lady 
Morley i in confidence, and they amuſed them- 
1 7 by trying to make Roger and me di (cloſe 

Our aukward endeavours to conceal it 
3 our honeſty, and at the ſame time ex- 
1 our ingenuity and ſincerity. 

« My couſin had by far the moſt cunning 
and artifice ; he ſhewed a jealouſy of my being 
| preferred to him upon every occaſion. He 
| was juſt three months older than me, and pre- 
| tended to a ſuperiority ; ; his brother Henry was 

twelve months younger than me. Whether 

my elderſhip gave me any advantages over him, 

or whether he payed me more attention, I 

know not, but I was ſhy of Roger, and 1 lov- 

ed Henry with all my heart; he loved me as 
ſincerely, and Roger was jealous of us both. 

“Sir Roger and lady Morley were partial 

to their eldeſt ſon, and gave him the erz 

, ence upon all occalions. Mr. Palmer ſaw us 
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more mpartally, and encouraged Henry and. 


me; fo that we were the match for Roger in 
all things, but deceit and artifice. _ 

« Mr. Palmer took every opportunity to 
inculcate honeſty and plain dealing into our 
hearts. He ſpoke of the meanneſs of deceit 
and untru.h, and that they rendered a man 


unworthy and contemptible ; while fincerity 


made him reſpectable and beloved: he checked 
what was wrong in us, and encouraged what 
was right. 3 

« A meddling prieſt tried to obtrude him- 


ſelf into his office ; he raiſed objections io Mr. 


Palmer's abilities, and would have it, that none 


but a prieſt was duly qualified to be our 


Ppreceptr. 
& Sir Roger Morley told him it was * the 
Prince's appointment, and he ſubmitted to it. 
« The prieſt inſinuated, that he ought nt 
to let any man over-rulz ia his family; that 
under pretence of friendſhip and patronage, he 
might do him the greateſt injuries, Suppoſe, 


for inſtance, he ſhouid be too familiar with 


your wife ? 


« Sir Roger was provoked at his impor- 
| _ He bade him begone that inſtant, 


Vox. II. K and 
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and never. again . his hovſe, eg he. was 9 
ſent for. bf 
« Palmer. was, an honeſt and ingenious 4 


man z he faithfully diſcharged his duty to- 
wards us; and our friends had every reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with his conduct. | 

The truce between France and England 
was very advantageous to the Dauphin, who 
was nearly overwhelmed with the troubles. in 
his dominions, which he ſuſtained with the 
* greateſi prudence and fortitude. 

The King of Navarre's friends demanded 
ll berry, and an aſſembly of the ſtates. The 
Dauphin was averſe to both theſe demands, 
and fought for ſome medium or compromiſe, 

While he and his friends were deliberating 

on theſe points, the, King of Navarre, eſcaped 
from the caſtle of Arleux, by the aſſiſtance, of 
the governor of Artois ; he came directly to 
Paris, where. he was received by the provpſt, 
and above ten thouſand men in arms. He, 
harangued the populace on the cruelty and 
injuſtice of his impriſonment; and by his in- 
trigues and 2 became formidable to the 
N | 

"66 Wat thought it beſt to comply with. his 

demands. 


„ 

demands. He gave him a ſum of money, 
which he could ill ſpare, and granted an amneſty 
to him and all His party. He promiiſfed to re- 
ſtore all the forfeited eſtates, and gave orders 
for the reſtitution nn the ee CO e 
to him. 

„The governors” of thoſe places, looking 


upon theſe orders as extorted by faction a 3 


violence, refuſed to deliver up their truſts. 
„The King of 'Navatre'complained Toudfy 
of this breach of promiſe; and withtrew” into 
Normandy, where he fomented freſſi om erf 
ances againſt the government. | 
« The Dauphin levied” troops in the” pro- 
vindenz for: his defence againſt the enemies of 
the kingdom. The Pariſtans fortifled all the 
avenues of their city, which was divided into 
different factions, diſtinguiſhed by different 
colours, but the Navarrois were predominant. 
„They were violent in their condüct and 
demands. They aſſaſſihated Robert de Cler- 
mont, and John de Conffans, marſhals of 
France, in the Dauphin's prefence, who hardiß 
dated to reprove their infolence and cruelty.” 
© He found himfelf obtiged' to call together 
an {TONER of the eſtates at Paris, hoping they 
K 2 Vould 


would repreſs - violences, and ſtrengthen 
* hands. n 

45 « Inſtead of doing. lin. {ol demanded,. 
wat the management of the finances ſhould be 
put into the hands of the committee appointed 
by their laſt aſſembly; and that they ſhould 
have the nomination. of the perſons that were 
to, compoſe the. couneil of . 

The Dauphin would not conſent, to ihele 
demands he reſolved to wait for a more 
favourable ſeaſon.; he did. not deſpair of re- 
ſtoring his authority and the peace of the 
kingdom. _ 

« The King of Navarre came to Paris at 
this juncture: he was the idol of the populace, 
whom he harangued upon every occaſion; he 


was young and handſome, artful and eloquent. 


He complained of injuries; he demanded 
redreſs. He inſinuated, that no man could 
« doubt of his attachment to the crown. and 
66 realm of France, who knew how nearly he 
« was. related to it; that his mother was the, 


<« dayghter of King Lewis Hutin; and if the 


<« right, of females could be allowed, his claim 
66 ought to take place. before that of the King 


« of England; and he was nearer to the crown 
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„ than the houſe of Valois; and, if he had 


« formed any deſign of claiming the crown, he 
« could prove that he had the beſt ri ght to it.” 
„ This poifon was ſo ngatly covered with 
flowers, that it was ſwallowed by many of his 
hearers, inſomuch 'that he was more beloved 
at Paris than the Dauptiin. | 

„ He promiſed to ſtand by the citizens, 
to eaſe them of their heavy taxes. He ſent 
for his friends and partiſans, and ee rays wer 
1 in every thing. © 

„The D.uphin, finding the city of Paris ſo 


ill affected to him, removed to Compeigne, 


and convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates there 
„He had hitherto acted only as tlie King's 


Heutenant 3 but he was now Were ee 


of the kingdom. 
Te ſtates complied with all his Sets; 
they granted him ſubſidies Tor wand on 
with all expedition. 

The provinces were psc againſt 


the Pariſſans, for the murder of the two 


marſhals, and their other acts of violence and 
diſobedience. They eſpouſed the intereſts of 
the Dauphin, and W W 115 oo bo 
_——_ BT 600-4 

3 « With 
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With this army, he went and — the 


Veckade of Pagig. © 2), : 
„ The King of Navarre W þ at Se. 


Splat his own army, and a party of auxi- 


liaries, who rabbed and plundered both parties. 

“ The behaviour of theſe auxiliaries pro- 
voked the Pariſians to ſuch a degree, that 
numbers of thoſe, who had been attached to 


the King of Navarre, now openly declared for 


« The e Raden, with the Abreſt 


at their head, concerted the horrible plan to 


aſſaſſinate the Regent, and maſſacre all his ad- 
herents, and proclaim Chnales 44 . 
King of France. | 

« The firſt day of Auguft chad for 
the execution of this execrable deſign; but it 
was providentially diſappointed, at the inſtant 
that all things were ready to put it in exo- 
cution. F 


4 The pronaft, finding ſome of tne 


er that night, ordered them to deliver 


wp the keys, and return to their homes. They, 
ſuſpecting miſabief, ſignified their fears. to 


John Maillard, who commanded in the next 
diſtrict, He directly advanced with a body:af 
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men, and oppoſed the provoſt. A diſpute 
aroſe, und at laſt came to a quarrel, in which 
Maillard killed the demagogue with His own 
hand, and took feveral of his party priſoners. 
« He called the people together, and told 
them of this horrible cunſpiracy; the particu- 
lars of which he had learned from his pri- 
ſoners. The populace were ſo exaſperat- 
ed, that they treated the dead body of the 
provoſt with all kinds of indigiity. ub 
This event eured their infatuation ; they 
criefl aloud for the Regent's return; two of 
their vounſellors were deputed to invite him 
tothe city, which he entered atmidſt Us accla- 


mitions'of the people, 
« The King of Navarre, finding all his mea- 


| ures deſeated, ſent a defiance to the Dauphin, 


and withdrew his army from St. Dennis, and 
went to raiſe nnn in other parts of the 
kingdom, 

„ Thus was the Dauphin delivered from 
dangers, that ſeemed imminent and inevitable; 
he had now a breathing time; he reſtored 


peace and order in Paris, and the environs; 


and negothitel a wen of peace with In 


4 The truce was prolonged another yeat, 
K 4 at 
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at the interceſſion of the Pope, WhO hoped 


that by that time all differences wicht be Kam- 
promiſed between the two monarchs. ec achs 


« 'This treaty was now. far ks the 


5 conditions propoſed were as follows: 


* 


4 That, i in conſideration of King Edward's 


"« giving up his claim to the crown of France, 


« the duchy of Normandy, and the counties of 


"« Anjou and Maine; he and his heirs ſhould 
'Y poſſeſs Gaſcony, Guienne, PEngoumois, 
4 Saintonge, Perigort, Querey, Limoſin, 
Poitou, Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, Pon- 


6c thieu, and the Boulognois, all independent 


1 of the crown of F rance.. That King John, 
* 1e nd. all the French noblemen, priſoners in 


"« England, ſhould. be ſet at liberty, paying 


he four millions of gold crowns for his and 
| 4 their ranſom,” 


e This treaty was laid before the afembly of 


"the ſtates of France, and the Regent deſired 


heir advice and opinion upon it. 


5 4 They conſidered it as eee with 


"he honour and fafety c of the kingdom, and ut- 
terly rejected it. The Dauphin agreed with 
them, and ſent it back with a refuſal. 

8 King Edward was provoked at this re- 


fall; he ſent word to * Regent, that he 


would 


k.. 
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would viſit him in Paris, as a as the truce 
was expired; and he began to make prepa 
rations for doing ſo. 
The Dauphin, on his part, DLL for 
his reception; he compromiſed his diſputes 
with the King of Navarre, and the count de 
Harcourt ; but the count de Longueville re- 
fuſed to be included in the accommodation. 
They raiſed an army, partly French, and 
partly auxiliaries, of different countries, drawn 
together by en of enriching themſelves by 
phynders - | 
During the time of this truce, England en- 

joyed undiſturbed tranquillity; the King gave 
many royal entertainments to his gueſts, and 
the nobility and gentry of his own country. 

In the month of January, 1358, he iſſued 
a proclamation, 4 that all knights, ſtrangers 
c from all parts of the world, who would come 
e to the feaſt of St. George, on the 23d day of 
“ April, ſhould have letters of ſafe-conduQ; 
to paſs and repaſs at their pleaſure, for the 
* ſpace of one month; there to partake, ac- 
e cording to their degrees and merit, of thole 
“é honours and prizes, which attended the 
80 n "exerciſes. * Joule and tourta- 
« * ments,” A $114 65 T0 
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This feſtival, the King kept with greater 
ſplendor than he had ever done before, in ho- 
nour of his royal and noble gueſts. 
Strangers came from all parts; lords and 
knights from. France, Germany, Italy, and 
many other countries. The King and Queen 
of Scotland came to viſit our King and Queen, 
With a great train of knights and ladies. The 
duke of Brabant came, nobly attended. 
King Jahn was aſked, whether he had 
ever ſeen a more truly royal entertainment. 
He was reflecting, that the money for his ran- 
ſam would bear the expences; he anſwered, 
That he never faw theſe ſhews and foftivals, 
but there always came an after-reckoning. _ 
« King Edward and his Queen, with their 
noble children, were the glory and orna- 
ments of this feſtival; they were the happieſt. 
Pair, who did honour to the conjugal fate, and 
their offspring the handſomeſt and moſt accom- 
piſhed Princes in Europe. L 
„When this ſolemnity was over at Wind- 
ſor, the King removed to London with his 
court and gueſts, and remained there moſt 


* . 
8 dir Roger W and his bay ſpent 


wur 
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four months at Clarendon ; the Prince viſited 
them there. 

« J and my couſins were taught our exer- 
ciſes there, and we enjoyed the beauties of this 
charming place. Mr. Palmer was ſatisfled 
with us, and was our friend and companion, as 
well as preceptor; he made us take pleaſure in 
our duties. 

« He acquainted the Prince with his deſign 
of completing his ſybrerranevus apartment, and 
aſked his permiſſion we 1h. 

e And what uſe would you make of it? 
« Palmer,” ſaid he. 

My lord, I propoſe onè day to retire to 
e it, and to be called the Hermit of Clarendon.” 

« You are a viene ; I have other em- 
4 ployment for you.“ 

„When that employment i is over; when I 
& am no longer of a any ſervice to your highneſs, | 
you will then permit me to retire hither,” _ 
ce Stay till that time comes. If it affords 
"& you exerciſe and amuſement, Ido not forbid 
you to complete your fanciful work.” m 
ee thank your highneſs; ; that is all 1 aſk 2 at 
25 preſent.” ; ee ee 
N Palmer found out a young b from 


the town; he engaged him in his ſervice : 
K 6 he 
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he made two doors to this cavern, the outſide 
was covered with clay and moſs, ſo as to con- 
ceal the entrance from all caſual obſervers ; the 
inſide door was likewiſe contrived for the fame 
purpoſe. | 

. « Palmer 888 his inner room daily. He 
employed a labourer to carry away the dirt, 
and with it raiſed the ground before the en- 
trance, ſo that you went down into it by ſteps. 
He furniſhed the inner room with a ſmall bed- 
ſtead, a deal table, and two chairs. In the 
outward room, was a table and chairs, and 
ſome ſhelves for books. | 
In the very hot weather, he NY us 
hams: and we took ourleſſons there frequent- 
ly in an afternoon ; he was. very fond of this 
retreat, and we 1 an to it from 
him. 

133 We were part cr - 
| not leave it without regrets. + 
I muſt. ſay ſomething more of publick 
| affairs; becauſe my father was the ſecond 
perſon in the kingdom, and. the moſt deeply 
concerned in them; and 1. was entirely de- 
pendent upon him. But 1 ſhall not remain a 
i longer een fiſt 


n 10 could | 
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campaign: wy father was innen for that 
time 

In the ute of this year, died Tfabella, 
the Queen Dowager ; the was daughter to 
Philip the Fair, King of France, and ſiſter of 
Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles 
the Fair: alſo Joanna, Queen of Scotland, 
her daughter, and ſiſter to King Edward. 
The truce between England and France 
expired on Midſummer-day, 13 595 and boch 
parties began to renew hoſtilities. - 
King Edward had made great prepara- 
tions for war; 5 this was no ſooner known 
abroad, than a vaſt number of knights, with 
their followers, repaired to his ſtandard at 
Calais, from Germany, Brabant, and the 
Low Countries; fo that the place being ex- 
ceedingly crowded, occaſioned a ſcarcity of 
proviſions, which cauſed a great many diſ- 

orders: The King ſent over' the duke of 
Lancaſter to remedy theſe diforders, + 
He took the field, and encamped his ar- 
my near Ceriſy on the Somme, and waited for 
"= King's arrival from England. 

King Edward landed in October, with an 
ermy ofa hundrod thous men, and brought 

a vaſt 


161 
a vaſt quantity of proviſions for their ſub- 


ſiſtence. 


4 He was attended by the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Lionel, earl of Ulſter, John earl of 


Richmond, and Edmund earl of Cambtidge; 


the earls of Warwick, Marche, Hereford, 


Suffolk, Salifbury, and Northampton; the 


lords Percy, Neville, d'Eſpenſor, Chandos, 
Cobham, Manny, Mowbray, Delaware, Aud- 
ley, Gray, Baſſet, and Fitzwalter. Never 
was an army hero Naa by more brave and 
Expert officers. 

On the fourth day of Novels: the King 
marched from Calais. The firſt diviſion of 
the army was commanded by the Prince of 
Wales, the ſecond by the duke of Lancaſter, 


w third by the King. 


4 They matched throdgh Artis and Pi- 
cardy, and to Rheims, where the Kings of 


France are crowned. Here he propoſed to 


receive the diadem of France; the biſhops 
of Durham and Lincoln attended him to per- 
form this ceremony. The place was ſo well 
ſecured and defended, that he would not inveſt 
It, but kept it blocked up all the winter, and 
reduced all the forttelles 1 in the neighbour- 
Hood. 

| « In 


R 0 1 


« In the ſpring, he took the town of Ton- 
nere in Burgundy; from thence he marched 
through Montreal, Avallon, and Guillon, where 
the duke of Burgandy purchaſed a truce for 
three years, at the price of one hundred 
_ thouſand nobles. 

„He next marched through Clamecy; then 
ravaged the Catenois and Brie, and came in 
fight of Paris the laſt day of March, and fixed 
his head quarters at Bourg-la-Reine. 

A treaty was again ſet on foot by the 
Pope's mediation, but proved as * asthe 
former ones. 

c The King advanced to the Fanboy 
St. Marcel ; he challenged the Dauphin to 
battle, offering to renounce all claim to the 
kingdom of France, in caſe he ſhould be de 
fexted. This propoſal being rejected, the 
King made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the 
ſuburbs; and finding the country deſtitute of 
forage, the next day began his march into 
Bretagne, from wherice he propofed to re- 
turn, and undertake the ſiege of Paris in form. 
The Regent ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded 
with dangers, and unable to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of fo powerful an army, reſolved to con- 
clude FEI upon the beſt terms he could 
| ; make. 


make. He ſent the biſhop- of Terouenne, and 
three other ane to treat 128 King 
Edward. o 71 
They overtnak: 5 at 'Guillardon, He 

appointed commiſſioners to treat with them, 
\but did not ſlacken his march _ he n a 
ORs: 4 t, 

Mr. Thomas Baſſet gave to > this. compatiy 

as account of the dreadful thunder ſtorm, 
- which did ſo much miſchief to the Engliſh ar- 
my, and ſo much affected the mind of the 
King, that he kneeled in the field, and vowed 
to God, that he would n _ on reaſon- 
able tem. 

This was called the wn of a for | 
here were ſigned articles of peace, by the 
Dauphin on the part of France, and the 
Prince of Wales in behalf of his father. They 
were nearly the fame as thoſe before agreed 
upon between the two Rings in London; 
with ſome abatements on the part of England. 
King John was to pay three millions of 
crowns for his ranſom, and ſhould be con- 
ducted to Calais in July following. — That one 
payment ſhould then be made, and the priſo- 
ners taken at the battle of Poitiers ſhould re- 


main as i for * payment of the re- 
mainder 
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mainder of the money, as well as ee 
of the fortreſſes ſpecified in the treaty-. 

« That the diſpute between hat Ie 
Blois, and John de Montfort, - competitors for 
the duchy of Bretagne, ſhould be referred to 
arbitration, under the ſanction of the Kings of 

France and England; but if their good offices 
-ſhould prove ineffectual, neither. King ſhould 
take any part in the quarrel, but the ſovereignty 
ſhould; remain to the” n of n. bas 
formerly. : 

0 Theſe articles being radified, the: King of 
: England marched his army back to Calais, and 

returned home. Soon after, he fent the King 
of France to Calais, honourably attended. | 
The two Kings embraced, and took leave 
of each other, with every mark of friendſhip 
and eſteem on both ſides. King John arrived 

at Calais on the eighth of July. 

King Edward went thither in October, to 

receive the firſt payment of the money, which 
was to be ſix hundred thouſand crowns; but 
the country was ſo exhauſted, that no more 
than two-thirds could be raiſed, and 1 
was given for the remainder 

The King returned to England in No- 
5 where the peace was celebrated with 


t caro ] 


all -kinds of rejoicing : the people hoped now 

to be relieved from the grievous n under 

which they had laboured ſo long. 

The. French, likewiſe, were overjoyed 

eit the return of peace, which preſerved their 
country from abſolute ruin. They taxed them- 
ſelves chearfully to ranſom their Sovereign, 
even while they e under EO! and 
depredations. 

A number of adventurers formed them- 

ſelves into companies of free-booters, who 
lived on plunder: At the concluſion of the 


peace, they refuſed to deliver up their for- 
troſſes, alleging, they had no other means of 
© ſubſiſtence, 


& Soon after the peace was ratified, the 
Prince 'of Wales ordered fir Roger Morley to 
fendime and my couſins over 'tb ' Calais. He 

appointed Mr. John Atwood to be our go 

verner, but continued Gilbert Palmer as our 
preceptor. The former was to direct our mi- 
litary education ; the latter to. teach us lun. 
guages and morals, 

c At Calais, we were ſhewn the fortifica- 

tions, and inſtructed in all the methods of 

defence; we went over in January, and Raid 

"Gil the ſpring approached... We then jour- 

neyed 


- 
* 


H An }) 
neyed through the provinces re ceded to 
Englanc. 

Every place, where a mem belle aan 
bad been performed, was pointed ont, and the 
eireumſtances related to us. On the ſpot, 
where the battle of Poitiers was fought, Mr. 
Atwood deſeribed and related every particular. 
Here the Prince was ſtationed.; there ſtood 
« the Engliſh archers, —This is the lane where 
de the French were cut off. — There the King 
« of France was taken priſoner !” 

« Theſe things made ſo deep an impreſiion 
upon my memory, that I can at any time Tecal 
the places to my mind, and even ſet them be- 
fore me. 

This journey was very advantageous to 
me and my couſins; it opened our eyes, and 

enlarged our ideas: we did not return to Ca- 
Lais till the end of October, when our friends 
found us much improved in all reſpects. 
„The great earls and barons of the newly- 
acquired provinces, murmured againſt the 
peace of Bretagne; they could not, without 
the utmaſt reluctance, transfer their homage 
to the King of England. He, in order to re- 
eoncile them to his government, propoſed to 
erect theſe provinces into an independent prin- 
eipality, 


a 
eipality, and confer it upon bis darling fon, 
the Prince of Wales, whoſe high character 
was welt known and reſpected by all the nobi- 
Bey of France, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Fhis ſcheme was not carried into exe= 
cution till ſome time afterwards. 
The rejoicings for the peace in England 
were ſcarcely over, when a cruel damp ſuc- 
eeeded; the breaking out of a dreadful plague, 
which ſoon ſpread through many parts of the 
kingdom. It ſwept away great numbers of 
all degrees of people, and many perſons of 
high diſtinction, among whom were, the ba- 
rons Mowbray and Seymour; but the moſt 
lamented of them all, was Henry the great and 
good duke of Lancaſter, whoſe royal birth and 
virtues we have already celebrated. He leſt 
only two daughters; the eldeſt married to 
John of Ghent, the King's third ſon, the 
other to Thomas lord Wake. The King and 
all his family mourned ſincerely for this great 
an, who hardly left an equal in all things. 
4 was juſt ten years old when J firſt. left 
England: my father acknowledged me to all 
his relations and friends; he recommended me 
to the notice and favour of the nobility and 
gentry in that part of n that was to be- 
155 | long 
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long to him. Every one ſhewed me the moſt 
flattering attention for his ſake, and my cou- 
ſins ſhared all my advantages; I was as happy 
as any youth could wiſh; every thing ſmiled 
upon me; but the time was approaching, 
when a reverſe was to happen; when I was to 
he thrown into the — and ww out of 
ſi cht. my 
e In the laſt month of. the year 60 . 
lord Thomas Holland died, and left a young 
and beautiful widow, the lady Joanna; ſhe 
was the daughter of Edmund Plantagenet, 
earl of Kent, and after the death of her two 
brothers, Edmund and John, was, in her own 
right, counteſs of Kent. Lord Holland was by 
_ Courteſy called earl of Kent, but was not ſo in 

reality. She had by him two ſons, Thomas 
and John, and a daughter, called Maud, who 
was in due time married to fir Peter Court- 
ney, nephew to Hugh On firſt mas of 
— Devonſhire, _ is 
The counteſs of Kent lived: in retirement 

during the firſt year of her widowhood, at her 
_ -own caſtle, and received only EN _ 1 
friends to keep her company. bin BEDS 

Sir Henry Neville, a noble young knight, , 
favoured. by the Prince of Wales, fighed in 

2 ; ſecret 
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ſeeret for this loſty lady, but wanted courage 
to, declare his paſſion. He feared ſome. more 
fortunate, lover might make known his preten- 
ſions before him; yet, knowing her pride of 
birth, he ſtudied to find ſome powerful friend 
to make propoſals for him. 

One day, when the young 8 of: 
the Prince's train were talking of the moſt 
beautiful ladies of the court, fir: Henry Neville 
| ſpoke of the counteſs of Kent in the higheſt 
terms; he was eloquent and romantic in her 
praiſe; the other gentlemen challenged him 
as, her lover, and adviſed him to — . 
ſervices. 

4 Sir: Thomas Hufford ſaid, "oh lg 
« Way to win a; widow was to attack n 
4 boldly. ” . 

Neville Win binn and-lAdg $$ nt 
6 lady of-ſo-high: quality, beauty, and merit, 
S to be een with nee, at 
4 en 59 

5. Much more was; ſaid: a dbſe, 
Wee were-high in diſpute, when the Prince 
entered the rom. He deſired to know the 
ſubject of it, and one of them ee ee. 58 
hole converſaton. 

* am of Nevile's opinion, babe abe 
FT; Prince, 


255 Tt 208 3: 
Prince. Women of merit claim all the ho- 


5 ** mage. that we can pay them. Come with 


« me, ſir Henry, ande will wanne 
CO this ſubje&,” , 

66 He followed the Prince intahi cloſe, who. 
inquired, into the Rate of his heart. 

„Sir Henry ayowed his paſſion, and im- 
plored the Prince's medigtion with the lady, 
who promiſed to viſit her ſhortly, and to Ware 
to her in his. behalf. 

The Prince ſent one of his 6e te 
acquaint. the lady, that he deſigned to pay* 
her a viſit, if it were ooNH“e to her to receive 
him. | 

She returned an anſwer, that the SIE 
his intention as an honour done to her, and ſhe 
ſhould be happy to receive him. xt 
A few days after, he went, eee 
a ſelect company of gentlemen, een c 

was, ſir Henry Neville. 

« The counteſs received them male great 
paliteneſs and, hoſpitality. She. copgratulated- 
the Prince on; his late victories, and, haped,, as 
his relation, he would allow her 40 chan a 


| ſhare in his glory and happineſs. ; 


He reglied.. with, his uſuab courteſy, and 
1 were * pleaſed with each other. 


> 66 After 
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After dinner, when the Prince was : lone 
with her, he aſked her, © whether ſhe had taken 
< 2 reſolution to remain a widow always? 
p he pauſed - bluſhed —heſitated. A wiſh, 
attended with a hope, which the had never 
entertained before, that inſtant ſprung up in her 
heart ; but ſhe knew it muſt be eme 
governed and concealed. 
The Prince repeated his queſtion. 
She was then prepared to anſwer him. 
My lord, I have made no reſolution for or 
« againſt a fecond marriage. Perhaps my 
«conduct may depend upon the nature of the 
_ << propoſals | ſhall receive, and the perſons from 
s. whom 1 ſhall receive them | 
It is no wonder, my fair ebuſin, that all 
emen ſhould admire your beauty, which is 
«yet unimpaired; but all men are not qualified 
eto judge of your merit: to do that, the perſon 
«muſt have ſome of his own. There is 2 
.<«<:gentleman of a noble family, good fortune, 
and great merit, who fighs'for you; he has 
«not the courage to ſpeak for himſelf, but 
has beſought my mediation wich you in ne, 
„ behalf.” | 
Indeed, fir! and you have given it 

« What is his degree?” | 


« He 


ts 


& ap 


He is only a knight at preſentʒ but he is 
m ftiend, madam . 
dhe rox ned bit her, lip, and, vas filent-- 
6 1 hope, my fair coulin, you are not oftended 
6 with me.“ 1 r g ag a 
„ fir, Lam. on * degraded. your 
<& own. fami by this propoſal.” Ver nombacy “ 
- «Surely | Aue, Pets 1 L.can profuce infan= 
« ces of this ki C 1 FS 
Lam eee and feel the reſpect 
40 «dug to that name. When 1 wag a minor, 
« 1]. was diſpoſed, of by others, » They, married 
me beneath my rank ang degree... ;Now'T 
& am wiltreſs of * own a I. e 
60 quite young Nee to depend pon my 
c beauty; though I have children to be pro- 
vided for, ſtil} I am a Princeſs of the blood 
croyal of England, and not unworthy to he 
; <« allied-jto it, Situated as I am, I fill look 
ce upon myſelf as a match - for a Prince off e 
ͤäſame blood as myſelf. Wo ee 
„The Prince took her hand, and ey * 
po earneſtiy. * How I admire your ſpirit ! ? my 
dear coulin, . It is the noble pride of a 
6 Plantagenei. I reſpect and honour! ite Fon. 
give my propoſal; A will never urge it again. 
Vo. II. 8 „ will 
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1 will prevail on my friend to give over 

4 his ſuit. I am glad I have not named him. 
4 vin take my leave; bur ay firſt, that you 
4 forgive me.” | 
6 Her countenance relaxed; "the ſmiled 
ly. I do forgive you, fir, upon 
78 Hide rome you never repeat the propoſal.” 

4 For the ſame perſon, 1 never will; 1 
« ſwear upon this fair hand.” 


„ SS # 


| n kind. He Wannen to preſs her lips 
1 with his. And may I viſit you again! . 
* Not upon this account, ny. lord; but 
<< as a relation. ne 
cc As a Rn then, as a a friend —as—** 
06:7 © hall "be honoured to receive your 
8 highnels.” e 
e Adieu, my fair eviſta; be aſſured 1 
. 0 will ſee you again.“ a 
400 He retired, and his ; train attided him: 
19 ASA 03 bio | 
Geet © He called fir Henry Neville to bim, and 
1 A fign, bade bis attendants keep behind 3 
He repeated every word that had paſſed be- 
tween himſelf and the counteſs, and adviſed 
him to "vive uf up al thoughts of be N 
A 8 1 vill do fo upon my honour,” faid' fir 
. Henry. 
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2 ene, 9 It was too preſumptugus i in me, 
4 2. aſpire to a lady of ſo high quality: but 
- «1 reſign my pretenſi ons to one ſo much 
= *< more worthy of her.” _ a 
Whom do you mean, fir Henry l N 
Even to your highneſs; no other man 
60 is worthy of her: and ſhe has told vou ſo, 
15 Co to my thinking.” | 
„ Do you. think ſo, Gr Fee it 
2 be poſſible ,, 1 
She has told you, none but a Prince, of 
« the fame royal blood muſt. preſume to ap- 
Th proach | her. She pointed t, yourſelf 
SO ER 2 00 Ou OI © 
And could you, Neville with me to 
15 « 6 ſucceed with her??? 
1 do, my lord, Gncerely.—Tt will be my 
pride and glory to have contributed in the 
&« leaſt degree to it; and had I hopes of ber 
„ favour, I would reſign. them with pleaſure, 
« in order to exalt her to that height of ho- 
» nour and happineſs. That lover who does 
? i not prefer the happineſs of bis adored lady 
"7 6 to his own, does not deſerve the name.“ 
Generous, noble Neville, you are a true 
4 4 I love and honour you, and will be 
a) Our friend while I live, The counteſs is 
by L2ͤ indeed 
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5 indeed worthyzof my hand. She is charm- 
& ing beyond expreſſion. I will confeſs 
«that I feel her perfections. The King 
& wiſhes me to marry. I will ones 15 
ce and aſk his conſent.” 0 „ 
am certain he will not refule i it. I am 
FW ena highneſs did not mention my 
* name. I hope ſhe never will know it. 
From me ſhe never ſhall. Here let this 
© matter reſt. Let us beckon our compa- 
<-nions; and haſten to London. 
The Prince gave a ſignal to the <q; 


ants, and they proceeded n with 


ſpeed. 1Th ET] : 1 7 


Thus atexpeccdly, and een 
vas the Prince's noble heart conquered; it was 


taken by ſurpriſe, and ſurrendered without 
reſiſtance. o OT, 

| He loſt no time in el his 8 
the King. He related all the circumſtances 
of his late 1 and in cee alked his 


conſent. ITT] 


552 $6" THe * King conn wh 8 
him; he gave bis full conſent, and withed 
a km,” to ente bis eee. as 
| * &,Within ten n diy after kin; firſt vide; the 
| das | Prince 
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Prince paid his ſecond to the fair lady of 
Kent; in which he offered his heart and hand 
t Vere | i | 
„She received them with that mingled 
dignity and graciouſneſs, that every hour in- 
creaſed his impatience to conclude the affair, 
and he beſought her not 10 delay his happi- 
neſs. He ſtaid three days with her, and left 
her reluctantly, thought he went to prepare 
for his marriage. 2 

4 The King declared this marriage to > al 
the royal family, and to all that approached 
him, and expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction. 

In a few weeks after, this marriage was 
celebrated-at the royal palace with every mark 
of joy and feſtivity. All the royal family, and 
the chief nobility attended, and every thing 
was contrived to do honour to the Prince and 
Princeſs. 101 

„% They were both great Fanden den 
to King Ed ward the Firſt." He was juſt turn- 


ed of thirty 110 of age, and ſhe one year 


older. | 

"Tao banden to the marriage, the 

King preſented to the Prince his charter, by 

which he created him ſovereign Prince of 

Aquitaine, and lord of all his dominions in 
L 3 France, 


Y 


Ie 
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t At the ſame time, he created 5 q 
fecond ſon, Lionel, duke of Clarence, and his 

third, John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, 

This honour eame to him in right of his 
wife, the heireſs of the houſe of Lancaſter; 
but the King confirmed it by the patent. 

Henry, his eldeſt ſon, was created earl. of 

- Derby, and Prince Edmund, the king's fourth, 

* Cambridge. 

The King of Cyprus, Peter uf 1 Tein | 
viſited all the courts of Europe, to engage the 
Chriſtian Princes in a. croiſade againſt the, 
Furks, who now began to be formidable i in 
Alla. The pretext was to recover the holy 
e e out of the hands of the Inf 
dels. SEXIST 57 

ee. e in ina bg and ex- 
plied to do the fame in England; but King 
Edward was too wiſe, a Prince, to .engage 
himſelf, or his people, in ſo romantic and (Che 
penſive an undertaking. He gave Lufignan 
an handfome reception : he aſſiſted him with 
a ſum of money, and allowed him to raiſe a 
r are of volunteers in England. 
The execution of the treaty of "0 
was ſtill retarded on various accounts, ſo that 


King John's ſons, the dukes of Anjou and 
37 Berry, 
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Berry, together with his e the duke of 
Orleans, were ſtill hoſtages i in Se 


were tired of their reſidenee here. 
*. They told the Ki ag, That ifithep were , 


« permitted to go over to Calais, they might 


«he of ſervice in removing the difficulties.” 


« They were accordingly ſent to Calais, a. 


allowed to ride about the country. The duke 


of Anjou broke his parole, and eſcaped to the 


5 dominions of his father, who chid himsſevercly; 


for his diſhonourable behaviour. To make 
atonement, King John took a reſolution to go 


himſelf to England, and put an end to the ob- 


ſtructions to the execution of che treaty. IIis 
miniſters endeavoured to divert him from this 


reſolution; but he made this remarkable an- 


ſrrer: < If Faith and honour were baniſhed out 
« of the reſt of the world, it aht be end 


| « in ite words of Princes. 21 


King John arrived in England e 44 
Chuifimas holidays: the Kings of Cyprus and 
Scotland were there at the ſamè time; ſo. that 
the court ſnone wie, RAD eee 


and magnifcencee.. 4 


_ < The, King ordered jouſts: nd ten- 
naments, which held. five days: the King and 
Veen, Katt hank eher Nane were een, 
| „„ 11 rad 
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247" their noble gueſts. of Scotland, France, 
Spain, Cyprus, and Armenia. The King gs 
ſons diſfinguiſhed e in 135 N and 

Traceful Exerciles... e 
e The Prince of Wales was 4 ben preps” 
Y rations for removing his family to Bourdeaux, 
where he propoſed to keep his court, as a So- 
vereign Prince. Since his marriage, he had 
reſided at his manor of Birkhamſtead, where 
the King and Queen, and the royal family, vie 
fited him frequently. They were there altö- 
gether ſeveral days, to take leave of him and 
his Princeſs ; and the King gave him his i in- 
ſtructions with regard to his conduct towards 
his new ſubjects and i in A rance Te 
other countries. 1 

* Froiſard, the hiſtorian, was in "FIR at 
4 time, and attended the Princes court. 
He admired the Prince $ character, and was 
deſirous to know every particular concerning 
him. He afterwards declared, That an an- 
« cient knight, called fir Bartholomew 
« Bruell, ſhewed him a book; in which were 
© ſeveral prophecies concerning the royal fa- 
« mily; particularly one, that none of the 
= King $ ſons ſhould « eyer ſucceed him; and 
= 1 PL Gat, e that , 
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« that Ab crown ſhould A 2 71 a SN 


ce branch of the royal family.“ 

The Prince of Wales went on board his 
fleet / the beginning of February, with a great 
prineely retinue; in four days after, he ar- 

rived at Rochelle, where he was received 
with every demonſtration of joy)“ 
Lord John Chandos had been the King's 
lieutenant in Aquitaine for the paſt year. He 
ſet forth from Niort, with a great company 
of lords, knights, and gentlemen, to meet the 
Prince, and give him a welcome to his new 
government. The Prince and Princeſs re- 


cei ved him with the greateſt reſpect and fa- 


vour, and many congratulations paſſed between 
the knights of England, and thoſe of Gaſcony. 4 

On the fifth day after, the Prince and lord 
Chandos, with their retinue, which was very 


great, went from Rochelle to the city of Poi- 


tiers, where Ak. were en with N — 


and'ceremony. 7 7 9 
They were met be bhp this nobiliay of Poictou i 
and Saintonge, and they paid him no SNL | 
and fealty, and became his ſubjects. - 


From Poitiers, they paſſed on 10 dw” 


deaux,where they took up their reſidence. There 
ele” rince kept his court with as much ſplen- 
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eldeſt ſon, under the care of a diſcreet perſon, 
and ſir Roger A on ſecond fon to the 
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rpg as if he had been King of 
France. I oli e aii oi bus v 
aue Thitbef came tlie great lords of Guienne, 
and al the provinces. The earls of Feix and 
Armagnac came, though reluctantly; being 
related to the King of France. The Prince 


received them with the utmoſt graciouſneſs. 
He compoſed their differences, and coneciliated 


their affection and reſpec to himſelf, HO 1g 
, He made the lord Chandos, conſtable of 
Guienne, and the lord Guiſchard de PAng'e, 
His'marſhal 3 he filled all the offices with men 
eminent for virtue and ability, and made no 


mn en n een m _—_— 


e The Prince had idvited fi RoyproMoHlty 


to ſettle with him at Bourdeaux : he propoſed 


it to his father lord Morley, who refuſed his 

recal his eldeſt ſon; ſaying, he choſe that his 
sc children ſhould be Engliſhmen and not 
* Frenchmen; and that they ſhould be under 


< his eye, and be the ſupport of his old age. 
The Prince promiſed to ſend home the 
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As ſoon. as the, buſtle of removing was 
over, and the Prince was ſettled in his ne 
government, he ſent orders to Mr. Atwood, 
and Mr. Tae, to bring e aer 
deau c. 3 
rele We 3 eee 
through the low countries. In the mean time, 
be was preparing the gona a9 us 
graciouſiy. mad o; fog b 01) 6 115068 
= cn when 100 was — Vm hee 
=. ſons, he ſaid to ber, I. will be a father to all 
| « your children, madam, and I hope you will 

not refuſe to be a mother to mine.“. 
No, certainly, my lord, they cannot Fail 
6 to be very dear to me; they will bedoubly 


tc ſo; for. your ſake me ann of 
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[f Ah, madam, chaticnnpeh de debe but 
3 «I ann 
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Dare my lord; en 
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Sd eit fade b. fv T hope.“ 
„I could not have Wannen from. are 
d but. yourſeif.“ K ins 01d 
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children by an amiable Frene 


6% hay e 1 


te lady. She was my captive firſt, and — 


«wards 1 berame her's. Our love was mutual. 
<« Þ thould never have married while ſhe lived. 
& She was ver dear to me; and when' I'was 
e gepiived of her,” that love devolved to her 
ehildren- I owe them the duties of a father, 
6e and will fulfil them. My affection to them 
% can never interfere with that I owe to you 
and your's. I'hey will never be in thè v 
of. your children; „ my anden water e 
& care of fir Roger Morley's lady, who is her 
4 aunt. My ſon is travelling under the care 
ec be his tutor and governor. He will ſhort] 
be here with the young Morleys his ebufitis; 
— to kiſs! your hands, and pay their 
duty to us both. I make it my requeſt, my 
„ dear-lady, that you will receive them gra- 
A ciouſſy. i b 4134 FD 
ON pas Certainly, my lord; any fiendsof your's : : 
« but it ſeems to me that you ſpeak of theſe 
children as if they were legitimate. 1 
Not ſog madam ; all my friends know 
they are nott My father has deigned to 
& receive and embrace my ſon acknowledge 
« him as ſuch, and will never do otherwiſe. 
eee or bor fats ono 4“ hope 


lter v1, oe RT 
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3 
+ will one day Khow and favou 
«im It 71 love your ehildren ber Nou Why 


«yu thould love my ſof for mine.“ 
8 0 are very ſerious, my _ Pinar ns 
e am eartieft, madd. - 


th once ras be aj lord. 
e gal) gegte you to be couftebiis, adam: 
«] hope that will not colt vou too much. 
1 $6 Wl do what tever your highneſs requires 
«of me, andd all that” are dear to N _ be 


* Ae 2116 N 24.4 | - 4.6 
L thgtik you, my deareſt love. - 
re Fates embraced her, = lo ended 
the cohverfaion. HAT 207+ ee 


h>* This was we known 26 till a lang 
time afterwards; When a lady of her court, 
who was in the next room, and heard it all, 
reported it to me. It ſhews, that from the 
moment "that the heard of me, the was Jealous 
of my father's regard for 1 and hw to 
ſet her face againſt me. N e 
“ Soon after, benen at Writ: - Wi 
were ordered to reſt one night, and to appear at 
vourt the next day. Tune Prince ſaw his people 
every day, though {6metimes with mere crre· 
mony than others. e. 

& We were * and the REED in 


waiting 


2 — * 2 - — 
Cr 
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to my father, and kiſſed his hand 3 he raiſed 


1 23 0 
waking admitted us immediately. I kneeled 


and embraced: me, and 1 ſaw the tear of 
affection in his eye: mine were filled in a 
moment; l felt ſtrongly the ſenſe of filial affe · 

tion checked hy veneration: he ſaw my emotion, 


and embraced me a ſecond time; at length he 


ſpoke... My ſon, pay your duty here.“ He 
took the hand of the Princeſs, and extended it 
towards me. I kneeled and kiſſed her hand. 
She looked at me proudly and ſeornfully, but 
did not withdraw her hand. I felt her diſdain; 
it checked my intended ſpeech, for I had medi- 
tated ſomething as a compliment, but was too 
much awed to utter it. The Prince embraced 
my couſins, and r allo kiſſed the Princels's 
wot « es. called the: young Hollands; he 
preſented, me to them. He ſaid, * you muſt 


look on this youth as your brother, bis name 


* is Roger de Clarendon; he is my ſon; and 


e the more you love each other, the more I 


« will love you all. This is my ſon's kinſ- 


5 man, Roger Morley; this is Henry Morley. 


© You. mult love them, and they you, for 1 
80 * 3 


v1 6 He. then ſpoke.to Atwood and Palmers 


v5 i 1 
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he thanked them for their care and attentiom 
to us, and called them his good ſervants. 
] was not ſorry when this viſit of ceremony 
was over, and we retired to an houſe appointed 
for us. My couſins took notice of the great 
lady's pride and ſtatelineſs towards us, but 
they adored the Prince for his graciouſneſs. 
When the Princeſs retired; ſhe told her 
ladies that the Prince had honoured me too 
much, in allowing me to eall her ſons my bro- 
thers ; for they were legitimate and I a baſtard, 
. 4 Theſe youths ſoon took their cue from 
their mother, and behaved with ſo much pride 
and reſerve, - that I could take no pleaſure in 
their ebe nor n ww ep ifaw 
them 4 

66 The Prince reſolved 1 to e betas „ Möge 
Morley, in the care of Mr. Atwood. Henry 
and I were happy in each other's friendſhip, but 
Roger was jealous of the notice we received. 
I loved Roger as much as he would let me, but 
he did not return it. He ſeemed glad to leave | 
* but we wept at parting with him. 
A was now in my father's court, eneou- 
as by him, and reſpected by his friends; 
but my honour had ſo many abatements, tliat 
I wiſhed myſelf any where elſe. I frequently 
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was affronted _ unknowr- people, hired for 
that- purpoſe. i en ir tent 
Sometimes one would whiſper in my ear, 
e Baſtards ſhould not rank with legitimate 
e gentlemen. Another time, Be not too 
cc proud of your baſtardy. Another, Your 
pride will ſhortly have a fall; and many 
ſuch things were ſpoken in this way: 
The young Hollands more publicly ſnewed 
ſigns of inſolence and contempt. The Prince 
ſaw it more aden, once: he em _ un 


{ 


r me. fx K * 
John Holland once bel me A the 
ee. told me that was my place.“ 
<5 I told him, „wherever my father ſhould 
“ ſeat me, that was my place and | would mains» 
cc tain it to him or any man.“ 
„To flatter the Prince, her youngeſt ſon 
. lord John Holland; but he was 
no more at that time than an eſquire, having 
not yet received the honour of knighthood. 
He affronted me upon all occaſions; and 
J could eaſily perceive that it gratified his 
mother. I bore it with ſome impatience, and 


at length my friend and tutor Gilbert Palmer 


told the Prinee of the inſults I daily received. 


The Prince ſpoke to me upon the ſubject; 
he 


1 ; 
« o® 1 


oO wo, 
he commended my forbearance, bade me have 
patience, and he would ſhortly ſend me out 
of their way, and put me into ww FOR to ho- 
nour and preferment. , 
The Kings of France and e had 
endeavoured” to compromiſe the diſputes be- 
tween Charles de Blois and John de Mont- 
fort, the competitors for the ir or Bree! 4 
tagne; ; but without effect. i 
The truce being expired, they took the 
field, and reſolved to come to a deciſive battle. 
« Each of the competitors engaged in 
their ſervice the moſt eminent knights and 
warriors of the time. On the part of Charles 
de Blois, was the famous fir Bertrand du 
Gueſelin; the counts of Auxerre and Joigny; 
and man biber barons and mie of 
France. eee 
„John de Montfort engaged wa lord 
Chandos, conſtable of Guienne, who brought 
a body of Engliſh archers, and àa good num- 
ber of brave knights, who came as volunteers 
from England. Montfort had married the 
lady Mary, third daughter of the King of 
England; he was always in ſtrict alliance 
with him, and was beloved and reſpected by 
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the Enel, for his ws, and. er 

Nene 3%%ͤ;öũ “”Ců· T. . 
__$+:he 7 Ry font. me in the n com- 
We, by lord Chandos, to whom be in- 
troduced me and recommended me to his 
notice. Henry Morley was more backward 
in growth and ſtrength. it was thovght pro- 
per that he ſhould ſtay another year, Mr. 
Palmer declined ſtaying with Henry at Bour- i 
deaux, and reſolved, to ſhare my fate. 4 We 
joined Montfort” s army, which Was. ef n 
for action. . 

The, Count de Blois drow up his army, 
in battle array; he marched towards Auray and 
faced his enemy, who was poſted on a plain 
behind the caſtle... Dy, Gueſelin commanded, 
the right wings Auxerre and Jgigny were on 
the left; the centre was commanded by; the 
| count de Blois. 

+. Montfort gave lord, Chandos the diſpo- 
frion. of his army. He., poſted fir. Robert 
Knolles oppoſite to du Gueſclin; fir Qliver de 
Cliſſon oppoſed the counts of Auxerre and 
Joigny; himſelf and the count de Montfort 
commanded the main body; and ſir Hugh 


Calverly directed the Mie de reſery 55 f3 "T7 
46+ 21 The 
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much wounded, and environed on all ſides, 
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„ The two armies engaged at the ſame 


minute. Charles de Blois attacked the main 


body of out's with ſuch imperuoſity, that it 
gave way, n Monrfort's ſtandard was beaten. 
down. 
ee That brave and expert officer, fi « Hugh 
Calverly, advanced from the rear inſtantly, 
and kept Blois in play, until the centre body' - 
rallied, and returned to their former ſtation 3 
he then retired to his former poſt, as was 
concerted between him and the lord Chandos. 
«© The count of Auxerre was wounded 


and taken priſoner; his wing gave- way. 


Oliver de Cliſſon took the advantage; he 
preſſed them vigorouſly, and ſoon defeated the 
left” wing, and put them to the rout. Sir 
Hugh Calverly, obſerving/ the main body 
opened by the flight of this wing, advanced 
directly, and attacked them in the flank with 


great force and effect; they were ſoon after 


broken and diſperſed. The count de Blois 
was run — the mouth, e er 
the ſpot. 

( Gueſclin f ſilt 190 8 his rd tad 
fought with his uſual proweſs; till, being 


he 
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he was oblized"t to pe himſelf priſoner to 


dar Ch ndos. 


which es this long and famous 
competition, and obtained the dukedom of 


Bretagne for John de Montfort. * 


During the battle, T made it my aim to 
keep lord Chandos in my eye, and to follow 
his footſteps every where. Mr. Palmer kept | 
er to e ſide, and ſometimes checked wy 


John Burnet, a hd of the Prince, 


kept near me; he encouraged me to go for- 
ward, ſaying, „ Bravely done! That is 'the 


c way, my boy! Now you have behaved like 


et the Black Prince's ſon. Go on, my dear 
te boy 1 St. George for the Prince of Wales! 
St. George for the Prince of Acqui- 
© taine Glory for us; honour for the 


« Montfort; rr for N mend Ne 


6 „Kc. xc. „ 14.5 
I underſtood cine that the Prince 


bias this man with the care of my perſon, 
and bade him bring me back with honour, 
or not at all. He wiſhed me to ſignalize my- 
ſelf, and to put to Mence the malice of wy ” 


enemies. 


cc After | 
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„ After the battle was over, I went to the 
tent of lord Chandos, attended by Mr. Pal- 
mer and Mr. Burnet ; the latter preſented me 

= * MV lord, this is the Prince of 
00 Wales's ſon; he has N WD ſo 
% by his valour.” 5 
: Lord Chandos was ——_— in giving or- 
| ders; ; however he honoured me with his 
. ; notice. GT. 2 
Ne next* day after, he carried . me. to 
the duke of Bretagne, who conferred on me 
the,, honaur, of knighthood ; he made me 
known to all his chief erh, and ſpoke well 
f ene 4 | 1 TIA = 
x OY 4a next, 1 9 the battle, the caſtle 
at e ſurrendered, and ſoon after Vannes 
| | ſubmitted. to the duke. of Bretagne. The 
greater part of the nobility of Bretagne, find- 
ing the claim of Blois deſperate, came over, 
and paid homage to Montfort. „Won 
ET. During this campaign, L made acquaint- | 
ance with the chief officers, and, among the 
; reſt, ſix Hugh de Calverly. I little thought 
at that time, that I ſhould, one day have, the 
 hongur to be his ſon-in-law z but I. thought 
myſelf honoured to be noticed by ſo braye and 
Worthy a gentleman, 
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& Was not King John of France dead be- 


cc fore the battle that decided the fate of Bre- 
e tagne?“ ſaid fir John Cal verly. 


« He was, ſir John; and I ought to have 


mentioned it.“ 
« He died in London, t to the great concern 


of King Edward. He ſhewed every kind of 


honour to his memory. His bowels were in- 
terred in the cathedral of St. Paul; his body 


was ſent home to France, to be buried with 


his anceſtors: the King and royal family at- 


ir 
+ oh 7 
* * 


Reer. it to the ſhip, with bre ſempity 
and funeral honours, 
He was ſucceeded 1 bis: eldeſt, ſon, 


Charles the Fifth. King John was buried on 
the fifth of May, and on the nineteenth, King 
Charles was crowned at Rheims, where a 
number of great perſons were preſent, 1 


Charles was ſurrounded by bad neigh- 


bours; and, though not in ſo deſperate a ſtate 
As when he aſſumed the regency, it required 
-* the utmoſt-{kill and prudence to guide the helm 


right, and to ſteer clear of the n and 
quickſands around him. | 


True King of Nuvarroasd bis:brothor gave 


him 


enn 
him continual diſturbances; the great lords 
ſtrove to make themſelves independent. 

« Charles de Blois was defeated, and his 


pretenſions at an end; John de Montfort, now 


duke of Bretagne, was in ſtrict alliance with 
the Engliſh. | 
The Widow of Gates de Blois, whoſe 


ſons were” {till priſoners in England, over- 


whelmed with grief for the death of her huſ- 
band, and her ſons” loſs of their inheritance, 
had recourſe to the King of F rance for 
aſſiſtance. ii 

« Charles feared that he ſhould lofe the 
"fovereignty of Bretagne, by ſtanding out 


© 2gainſt Montfort. He therefore ſent com- 


miſfoners with propoſals, that he ſhould make 
nan honourable proviſion for the widow of 
Charles de Blois; and, in that cafe, he 
- ſhould quietly enjoy the duchy of Bretagne, 
nnd hold it by homage of the crown of France. 
Montfort, with the conſent of the King 
0% England, accepted the det ir the 
peace was ſigned at Guorande. 

cc Montfort conditioned alſo, that Fl lady 
V4 Jane, widow of Charles de Blois, ſhould en- 
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joy the county of Penthievre, * a revenue of 
twenty thouſand crowns per annum; and. be- 
ſide this, he conditioned, that' in caſe he ſhould 
die without iſſue, the duchy ſhould. deſcend 
to John, eldeſt ſon of Charles de Blois, and to 
his brother in like manner; and he promiſed 
his good offices with the King o of England for 
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| i | the releaſe of theſe two young Rs who, had 
1 | long been priſoners in England. a 
| E This treaty being exccuted, al * places 
ll remaining were delivered up to Montfort; the 
| ' nobles, prelates, and knights, came to him, 
p | and paid their homage, with reſpect and) joy; 
| and himſelf paid his dense to Me King, of 
| F rance. 


| <6 Soon after, his lady came > over * EFag- 
land, and was received with great joy and 
feſtivity; ; they were re- married at the city of 
Nantes, where he kept bis court, ande the 
Mike remained i in quiet poſſeſſion, of Bretagne. 

The Engliſh lords and gentlemen attend- 
ON the duke to Nantes. 91 ſtaid not long there; 
having received orders from my father to re- 
turn to Bourdeaux. 
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ö « e. received me wich his a ual alleion 
"and induels ; ; and when I knceled to him, "be 
vl touched 
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touched my ſhoulder with his ſword, hatin 
« Thus I confirm the honour of knighthood, 
« conferred on thee by the duke of Bretagne. 
« ] am well pleaſed with your behaviour, ſir 
Roger, and I receive it as an earneſt of 
4 your futyre character in life.“ 

He preſented me to all the lords of his 
court. He faid to the Hollands, Remem- 
4% ber, that having received the honour cf 


« knighthood, my ſon is not bound to receive 
« affronts without reſenting them; and re- 


« member alſo, that I ſhall reſent every injury 


c done to him. He ſhall forgive what is paſt, 


but look well to your behaviour in future,” 
« offered my hand to them both, and 
bis returned m y courteſies. 


„ The lord Thomas was of a gentle and 


courteous diſpoſition; he would have been 
upon friendly terms with me, but his brother 
would not let him. 
. John had taken up an idea, that he ſhould 
have been knighted as ſoon as I at leaff, 
| though ſtill a boy; and finding he was not, 
became more than ever my enemy. 
By the mediation of John de Greilly, the 
Copual de Buche, an accommodation was ef- 
M „ {wet 
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tected between the Kings of France and Na- 
varre, and the priſoners on both ſides were ſet 
at liberty, with the Captal, who attended the 
Prince at Bourdeaux. 

« By the Prince' s permiſſion, my couſin 
Henry Morley and I ſpent the following win- 
ter in England; ; fir Rozer Morley invited us 
to viſit him and his lady. Mr. Palmer went 
with us, and two ſervants to give us perſonal 


attengance. 


« My aunt Morley gave us an affectionate 
reception: ſhe made no difference between me 
and her ſon Henry, but Roger took the lead 
from us both. 


« Sir Roger was diſpleaſed that 3 was 


not allowed to make the campaian with me; 


he grudged me the honours I had received, 


and thought his ſons had an equal right to 


them. He wiſhed that Roger had been pre- 
ſent at the battle of Auray; then he alſo would 


have been knighted, and have been known in 
the world. 


The Prince wrote letters to the King; 1 
was mentioned in them. I had an order to 


go to court. This alſo created jealouſy: 
Palmer adviſed me not to take notice of any 


thing of this kind, but paſs it over in ſilence. 
e Palmer 
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e Palmer went with me to court: I was 
graciouſly received. 

The King introduced me to the royal fa- 
mily. He remarked, that I reſembled- my 
father, and he hoped I ſhould reſemble him in 
his knightly qualities. He ſpoke of my beha- 


viour at the battle of Auray; he made the - 


Princes notice me; and finally, he gave me a 
ſum of money for my expences. | 

- & reſided in London two months; during 
which, I ſpent my time very agreeably, and 
by my behaviour endeavoured to gain and de- 
ſerve the friendſhip of the moſt eminent men 
about the court, 

„ The King once ſent for me in private 
he inquired how 1 intended to employ my 
time. 

„ anſwered, „ that I was on a viſit to fir 
© Roger and lady Morley; but that I meant 
* to return to Bourdeaux in the ſpring, and to 
c wait on the commands of his highneſs the 
«© Prince.** 

The King was ſatisfied: he adviſed me to 


get into employment; that youth was the ſea- 


ſon for improvement; and it was finful to 
waſte it it idly and unprofitably, 
M 2 I thank- 
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I thanked him for taking the trouble ta 
adviſe me, and promiſed to write his counſels 
in my heart, and to obſerve them faithfully. 

He embraced me, and bade me return to 
my friends; but to let him know when J 
ſhould leave England. 5 il 

« Mr. Palmer perſuaded me to go with him 
to Clarendon, to revive in my mind the place 
of my birth, and to viſit the tomb of my de- 
parted mother, to which he paid a ee 
reverence. 
vent with kind ; and though it was in 
the dreary ſeaſon, I admired: the beauties of 


that charming place. Palmer viſited his her- 


mitage, and renewed his wiſhes to inhabit it. 


6 I went with him to Wincheſter ; his aunt 


was dead, and his ſiſter married to an honeſt 
gentleman, called John Seagrave. 

«© They paid me as much reſpect, as if I 
had been really a Prince, and made a ſhew of 
me to all their friends ; and this good man 
became one of my moſt faithful friends and 
ſervants : his ſon is now in my ſervice. 

&« returned to London in April: I thought 


I perceived an increaſing coldneſs ia fir Roger 
and lady Morley. My ſiſter was grown a 


beau- 
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beautiful and amiable child; I found a re- 


luctance to leave her. 
« Lady Morley had now five children; 


three ſons and two daughters: ſhe ſeemed 
loath to let Henry return with me. I left it 


to his option, and he preferred ay MP 
to their's. | 
& I adviſed the King of my departure; he 
took a gracious leave of me: he gave me ano- 
ther preſent in money, and entruſted me with 
letters to the Prinee, to the lord Chandos, and 
ſome other noblemen in France. 
At my return to Bourdeaux, I found the 
court and the city almoſt mad with joy ; guns 
firing, bells ringing, proceſſions, thankſgiv- 
ing in all the churches, every mark of joy and 
feſtivity. They told me, it was for the birth 
of a ſon and heir to the Prince of Wales and 
Aquitaine. EEE 
] haſtened to court to congratulate the 
Prince; he embraced and welcomed me; he 
ſeemed overjoyed at this event. 
He ſent a meſſenger to England direct, 


with letters to the King and Queen, and to 


his brothers and ſiſters, with theſe glad tid- 


ings. 
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ce The Hollands were elevated on this oc- 
cafion ; they thought it would rain down ho- 
nours and riches upon them, and already an- 
ticipated the reign of their brother, and their 
influence over him. They looked with in- 
creaſed diſdain and ill will upon me. 

> "8 Encouraged by ſo gracious a reception, I 
opened my heart to the Prince; I expreſſed 
my concern for the diſlike which I found the 


Princeſs and her ſons had taken to me; that 


they had ſhewn me it was invincible ; that it 


made my refidence at Bourdeaux very diſa- 


greeable and mortifying, I therefore implor- 
ed his permiſſion to travel through Europe, or 


perhaps further, to ſee countries, men and 


manners. That the King had deigned to ad- 
viſe me to employ my youth in improving 
myſelf in all kinds of knowledge; and I was 
defirous to do ſo. That if, at any time, he 


ſhould be engaged in war, or could employ 
me any way for his ſervice, one word of notice 
ſnould recal me from the fartheſt part of the 
world, to devote my life and all its powers 
to him, as it was my duty to do; and IJ hoped 

he would give me his royal word and promiſe 
to do ſo. 
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« The Prince embraced me. He approved 
my motives for travelling, and wiſhed me to 
purſue it with diſcretion ; but not to go at er | 
ſent top far out of reach, _ 

eilt is my intention,” ſaid he, “to 1 
England in the courſe of this ſummer; 1 
« tell you this in confidence, for I ſhall net 
4 jet it be known here till I am gone, I would 
c have you go with me, and I ſhall leave the 
Hollands here. It is my intention to pur- 
« chaſe an eſtate for you in England, that you 
c may not be left deſtitute, in caſe I ſhould he 
© taken away from you.“ 
At theſe words, I threw myſelf at his feet, 


l embraced his knees; and ſighed out my * 


titude in ſounds inarticulate. 

« He rgiſed me, and bade me be p ; 
that it was his duty as well as inclination to 
provide for me. 

„ Depend upon me, ſaid he, . 100 re- 
4 gard not the behaviour of the Hollands; 
„they are young and ignorant; they ſup- 
© poſe you to be their rival in my favour. 
* They will one day know me better, and you 
«alſo, Bear with them, and you will oblige 
me; R my wife, and the mo- 
<« ther 
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%c + ther of the heir of England and Guienne. 
c am your father and your friend; I can 
e provide for you and them alſo. I would have 
you be in London by the twentieth of Au- 
e ouſt; in the mean time purſue your travels 
in France and Flanders. Palmer is your 
companion, and take one ſervant to attend 
e you both. I will give you money for your 

*& expences. Let this be your adieu; God 
e bleſs and direct you in his holy way.” 
bent my knee to him again; he raiſed 
and embraced me, and we ſeparated. | 
e The next morning, his treaſurer paid me 
five hundred crowns. Palmer came to me, 
and told me he was ready to attend me; and 
the third day, we ſet out upon our travels. 
„ France was at that time infeſted with a 
company of fr eebooters, adventurers of all 
kinds, ready to aſſiſt any party for hire; and 
- when not employed, living upon the publick. 
They had ſerved the King of Navarre and 

- the competitors for Bretagne, and now were 
ling by a land piracy. 

& Charles, King of France, nm to the 
King of England an account of theſe banditti; 
"the told him that many of them were * 
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and Gaſcons, and deſired him to recal them 
to their own homes. 

King Edward did ſo ; but they would not 
return. | 3 : 
„He offered to reduce them to obedience 
by an army. King Charles was frightened at 
the idea, and rejected his offer. 

« King Edward was offended, as it implied 
doubts of his honour, He ſaid, © if they de- 
« ftroyed his country, and dethroned him, 
ce he would give himſelf no farther trouble 
about them.“ 
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